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Our 1922 catalog will be ready in January. Mail a 


list of your requirements for our special 


quotations 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE DIAMOND 
MATCH CO. 


(APIARY DEPT.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 
CHICO, CAL., U. S. A. 





Dadant’s incomparable Foundation 
is always kept in stock. Western 
Beekeepers can be supplied advantage- 
dusly. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, 1331 Ocean Ave. 
WOODHAVEN, N. Y. 


B EEKEEPERS, wherever they may be located, before de- 

ciding where to obtain supplies, should write to the 
Diamond Match Co. for prices and for their Beekeepers’ 
Supply Catalog. 


This Company are the largest manufacturers in the world 
who make Bee Supplies. They own their own timber lands, 


mills and factories, and supply goods direct from the tree to 
the beekeeper. 


Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the 
purchaser. 


The Apiary Department (which is in charge of experienced 
supply men, who are also practical beekeepers) maintains a 
constant excellence of product and offers unsurpassed ser- 
vice. 

ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS 


The Diamond Match Co. and their agents are the sole dis- 
tributors in the United States of the Aluminum Honeycombs, 
manufactured by the Duffy-Diehl Co., Inc., of Pasadena, 
Calif. Write for descriptive pamphlets. Eastern beekeep- 
ers should send their orders for the Diamond Match Co.’s 
supplies to Hoffman & Hauck, 1331 Ocean Avenue, Woodhaven, NW. Y. 


DIAMOND MATCH CO., Apiary Department 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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T-Shaped Form Block 


The sharp edge of hot plate slides under T- 
tin when cutting off foundations. 


Slide Spring on Form Block 


Holds section securely on the block while 
it is being reversed. 


Hand Lever 


Which quickly fastens dovetails of section. 


Thumb Adjusting Nut 


Permits lever post to be moved backward 
and forward for sections of different sizes. 


Truss Wire 


May be swung over opposite post when fast- 


ening dovetails if desired. 





foundation fastener. 


Fastest Fixer Made. 


The WOODMAN ‘ixer 
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SIMPLE, SURE, SPEEDY 


You cannot afford to do without the Woodman combined section press and 
It folds comb honey sections and fastens top and bottom 
foundation starters at one handling at a great saving in time and money. 
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Adjustable Lever 

These holes in frame permit raising for use 
with taller sections. 

Hot Plate Nut 


Permits hot plate to be tilted at just the 
right angle. 


Hot Plate 


Melts edges of foundation, then cuts iarge 
piece off to make small bottom starter. 


Wires Supporting Hot Plate 


Permits it to move to and from the form 


block. 
Alcohol Lamp 


Hot plate tilts over lamp when not in use, 
permitting surplus wax to run off back edge. 











is a very fast machine. With a little experi- 
ence you can easily handle 100 to 200 sec- 
tions an hour, setting both top and bottom 
starters. With the machine, a slow and dis- 
agreeable job becomes very easy and simple. 


Delivers Right Side Up. The WOODMAN 
Section Fixer is the.only machine from which 
the section comes away right side up, with the 
large starter hanging down. This insures 
straight combs firmly attached on _ all four 
sides—a requirement to grade fancy. 


Starters Firmly Fastened. Because the hot 
plate melts entire starter edge at once, both 
top and bottom starters are securely fastened. 


A postal brings full information and price. 


cessories free for the asking. Write for it. 


They do not become loosened in reversing as 
in other machines. 


Easy to Use. Since you are always handling 
large pieces of foundation, the WOODMAN 
Fixer is much more easily used than any other 
machine. By ordinary means, only an expert 
can set the small starter at all, but with the 
WOODMAN this is accomplished very easily 
and quickly. 


Hundreds Sold. The WOODMAN Fixer is the 
most successful and popular machine on the 
market. Every buyer is enthusiastic. Ad- 
justs quickly to handle different size sections. 
If you have but 10 swarms, you cannot afford 
to do without it. 


Our complete catalog of beekeepers’ supplies and ac- 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


204 Scribner Ave., N. W. 









Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WOODMAN’S 


SECTION FIXER 
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A SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AT LESS COST 


ware” | SUPPLIES 


MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 





























ONE STORY DOVETAILED HIVES COMPLETE 


with Diamond Cover and Bottom Board. Hoffman Frames, metal rab- 
bets and all inside fixtures 


Crates of five, 8-frame - - $10.50 
Crates of five 10-frame - - 11.00 


STANDARD HOFFMAN FRAMES 


Aluminum Honey Combs as now made by Duffy-Diehl Co. are meeting with success. 
these in stock to supply eastern beekeepers. 


HONEY HONEY HONEY 


Beekeepers who are supplying Honey to a regular family trade, or who are located along the high- 
ways, and are supplying motorists, know that their customers want a honey of a uniform color and 
flavor. 


We carry 


And unless the Honey is at all times uniform in color and flavor, customers sometimes become dis- 
satisfied. 


Our special blend of fancy Honeys (liquid) is always uniform and is of a fine, mild flavor, and 
will satisfy the most exacting trade. 


: 

7 

SPECIAL BLEND OF FANCY HONEY (LIQUID) VARIOUS GRADES (CRYSTALLIZED) 

" SN a ncndnininunnineemiiins insianis 14 

10 Ib. Tins, 6 per case---...----- .--------------=------=-==0 6c Ib. Water White Clover or White Sage___._..___._.___.._________. Be ‘ 
5 Ib. Tins, 12 per case_..---.-----.--.---------------------- 17c Ib. a scdaciuinnsuconmmainans lle 
i ne i scars heck neacnconectueusaneen 18¢ Ib. 2 5 | — (ae are: 10c 
GLASS A HONEY CONTAINERS 

$%-lb. cans, 2 dozen reshipping cases, $1.45 case; 10-Ib. pails (with handles), % doz. reshipping cases, $1.10 ; 

crates of 100, $5.00 case; crates of 50, $5.75 : 

5-lb. pails (with handles), 1 doz. reshipping cases $1.35 case; ; 

crates of 100, $7.75 60-lb. tins, 2 per case—new, $1.30 case; used 25c. 


WHITE FLINT GLASS, WITH GOLD LACQD. WAX LINED CAPS 





8-oz. honey capacity, $1.50 per carton of 3 doz. Quart 3-lb. honey capacity, $1.00 per carton of 1 doz. 
16-oz. honey capacity, $1.40 per carton of 3 doz. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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THE HONEY EXTRACTOR OF 
THE FUTURE 





A 1922 “‘Beeware’’ Catalog Offering. Get one 


Lewis-Markle 8-frame power honey extractor shown above with can removed is 
the greatest extractor invention of the age. No vibration, never 
breaks combs, reverses at full speed automatically, can 
and baskets instantly removable, all machin- 
ery underneath, nothing in op- 
erator’s way. 


Write for free 1922 Catalog and Extractor Booklet 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 


WATERTOWN, WIS., U. S. A. 
Distributors Throughout the U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: MEMPHIS, ALBANY, LYNCHBURG, WICHITA, 
DENVER, FROMBERG 








BEE HIVES AND APIARIAN EQUIPMENT 


BEWARE 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


Seay 


MAKES THE FINEST. 


COPYRIGHT, 1916, BY G.BLEWIS COMPANY 
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CONTROL OF AMERICAN FOULBROOD 


How Wisconsin is Eradicating the Disease by the Area Clean-up Method 
By S. B. Fracker, State Entomologist of Wisconsin 


of Agriculture joined hands with 

the beekeepers of Wisconsin to 
undertake the elimination of the dis- 
eases of the state. The work was 
taken up county by county and the 
east central sections, having the most 
disease, received first attention. Af- 
ter a season’s experience the contro! 
of European foulbrood was placed 
on an educational basis, and treat- 
ment or destruction of the infected 
colonies was only made compulsory 
for American foulbrood. 

The spotted one-county area cam- 
paigns have been expanded until they 
are taking a coherent form. At pres- 
ent inspectors are covering the en- 
tire eastern part of the state, from 
Milwaukee and Madison to upper 
Michigan, except Ozaukee and Wash- 
ington Counties. Six counties out of 
the total of twenty-two in this area, 
seem to have no American foulbrood 


Fora years ago the Department 





at the present time and five more 
have only an occasional colony show- 
ing disease. 

In the remaining eleven counties of 
this region American foulbrood in 
1912-18 was approaching the nature 
of a conflagration. This disease 
wherever established pushes forward 
and slowly spreads from yard to yard 
until it results in some places in the 
destruction of the apiary industry. 
The original treatment, consisting of 
the elimination of infected material, 
remains the only known means of 
saving the diseased colony. 

The object of this paper is to dis- 
cuss the conditions under which bee- 
keepers are successful in eliminating 
disease from their own yards and 
their own localities, and also the fac- 
tors which delay the successful prog- 
ress of clean-up campaigns. In this 
state the owners apply the treatment 
themselves and are not subject to 





No American foulbrood in this yard, owned by Edwin Kruse, Loganville, Wisconsin. 





drastic action by the inspectors unless 
they fail to secure results. 
Methods of Control ___ -_- 

Beekeepers suffering from an ever 
increasing loss from this source are 
trying four different methods of large 
scale control. First, attempts are 
being made in several states to “edu- 
cate” the average beekeepers in the 
hope that enough of them will volun- 
tarily apply prophylactic measures to 
result beneficially to the general wel- 
fare. The second means consists of 
inspection on request or suspicion and 
the requirement of a clean-up when 
disease is discovered. Florida is try- 
ing a third policy, that of putting in- 
spectors into the field who are them- 
selves destroying every colony which 
shows disease, together with all in- 
fected equipment. A fourth method, 
the one with which the writer is as- 
sociated, consists of the inauguration 
of clean-up campaigns, county by 
county, in which the work begins with 
educational measures and a survey of 
every beeyard in the county, and ends 
with the destruction of material re- 
maining infected after the campaign 
has progressed two or three years. 

A study has recently been made of 
the results in various Wisconsin coun- 
ties in an attempt to measure the fac- 
tors affecting the success of this meth- 
od of control. The fact that the data 
are drawn from the inspection rec- 
ords since 1918, of from 800 to 1,400 
different apiaries per year, enables us 
to eliminate many of the individual 
differences, reduce the probable error 
and arrive at averages. 

Some of the problems considered 
included the average rapidity of prog- 
ress in disease control, the results of 
treatment as compared to destruction 
of the infected colonies, the effect of 
urban and rural locations on the in- 
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cidence and control of disease, the re- 
lation of the size of the apiary and 
the experience of the beekeeper to 
success in treatment, the apparent 
sources of new infection, and the 
means by which disease was inad- 
vertently retained in the apiary year 
after year. 


It was clear from early studies that 
the most important source of new in- 
fection consisted in the sale and 
transportation of bees and infected 
apiary equipment. This data has al- 
ready been published, together with 
an outline of the regulations adopted 
to control it. The requirement that 
no bees or used supplies shall be 
moved or sold without a permit or in- 
spection certificate has placed an ef- 
festive obstacle in the way of this 
means of distribution. 

With this source eliminated, the 
first question was whether the intro- 
duction and sale of honey, bottled and 
otherwise, through the regular chan- 
nels of trade, would bring back dis- 
ease into clean yards as a result of 
the exposure of the containers after 
they are emptied. This has not proved 
to be a serious matter. In fact, near- 
ly every Wisconsin city has remained 
free from American foulbrood until 
infected apiaries were introduced. 
Diseased yards were, of course, 
moved into certain cities, including 
Madison and Fond du Lac, years ago, 
but soon places as Eau Claire, Su- 
perior, La Crosse, Manitowoc, and 
Racine are still apparently free from 
this disease, while Sheboygan and An- 
tigo have received infection in re- 
cent years through introduction of 
diseased yards. 

Another form of evidence on this 
point is the fact that reinfections are 
not occurring in serious numbers. The 
exact figures on this point are before 
me for only Milwaukee and Jefferson 
Counties. Out of a total of 503 dif- 
ferent yards inspected and reinspect- 
ed during a three-year campaign a 
total of 180 were infected. During 
this period in the two counties only 
nine apiaries which were free trom 
infection at first developed disease 
from all causes during the campaign. 

Only half of these were inside the 
city limits of a city of over 1,000 
population, although over 95 per cent 
of the grocery and interstate honey 
business of the two counties was car- 
ried on in such places. The nine 
yards mentioned include all apiaries 
which might have been infected but 
were missed by the inspector when ex- 
amined the first time, as well as those 
in the immediate vicinity of infected 
yards where the bees robbed out in- 
fected honey. 


Treatment Compared With Destruc- 
tion 

Inspectors have always felt some 
doubt regarding the permanent 2ffect 
of prescribing treatment rather than 
destruction for diseased colonies. Suc- 
cessful disease control in individual 
colonies, however, proves to be the 
rule rather than the exception, that 
is, American foulbrood may be re- 
tained in the yard but is almost with- 
out exception eliminated from the 
treated colony. 

Comparing the results of treatment 
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and destruction, I find that in four 
counties, Dane, Jefferson, Milwaukee 
and Caiumet, we have the foulbrood 
record since 1918 of 183 infected api- 
aries in which we know the control 
method employed by the beekeeper. 
Of these, 84 applied the shaking treat- 
ment, while 99 destroyed their in- 
fected colonies, repeating as often as 
necessary. Among those who treated 
the diseased colonies less than one- 
half (27) had yards free from foul- 
brvod at the 1921 inspection, showing 
that the others spread disease during 
treatment or stored infected material 
where the bees had access to it. 
Among the beekeepers who destroyed 
the intected colonies, only one-fourth 
still had disease in their yards this 
year. 

Over large areas the difference in 
result is great. In only one county 
could we say that the beekeepers have 
fuiled in their attempt to control foul- 
orood. Thet is a county which in- 
sists on treating infected colonies, 
and judging from the records the 
beemen of that county will still be 
‘shaking bees’ long after their neigh- 
bors have forgotten such disagreeable 
topics as bee diseases. In the other 
three counties named the number of 
infected colonies has been reduced to 
3 per cent of the total number ex- 
amined and beginning in 1921 all in- 
fected colonies and material have 
been destroyed by inspectors as fast 
as discovered. 

Sources of Re-infection 

In examining the records of api- 
aries which retain infection in spite of 
treatment, one is struck by the aver- 
age size of the yard. Of all those 
teekeepers who failed to eliminate in- 
fection in three seasons, only two own 
less than ten colonies of bees, and 
most of the yards are from thirty to 
cone hundr2d in size. 

This points the way to a solution of 
the problem. In large yards the 
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honey house is full of infection; floor, 
tables, tools and extractor are daubed 
with diseased honey; many unsus- 
pected extracting combs contain foul- 
brood bacilli; and after the bees are 
shaken, infected material is stored 
for a day or two before destruction. 
During the past season bees have 
been found gaining access to infected 
honey in supposedly bee-tight houses 
through the stove-pipe in one case, 
the keyhole in another, and through a 
crack in the cement floor in a third. 
It is still more common to discover a 
missing windowpane, a crack in the 
siding or a door left open. Once the 
bees get in they have no trouble leav- 
ing, either through bee escapes at the 
windows or through the door as the 
owner goes back and forth. 

The storage of infected material in 
the honey house for even a few days 
is one of the largest factors in main- 
taining disease in the yard. Judging 
from experience in Wisconsin, it is a 
much more con:mon source of danger 
than carelessness in handling the dis- 
eased colony itself, and in the serious 
loss as a result of mixing the combs 
from diseased with those from healthy 
colonies. The first, through  sys- 
tematic selection seems to have suc- 
cessfully isolated the infected combs 
from the others in two years, but the 
second let his yard go down to less 
than 300 cwulonies before he finally 
gave up, and melted 100,000 combs. 

Weather Conditions 

As outside influences which may af- 
fect progress, the most important 
have been the effect of weather condi- 
tions on the honey flow. It is, of 
course, out of the question to allow 
the average beekeeper to apply treat- 
ment when no nectar is coming in. 
The summer of 1918, for example, 
was entirely without honey over a 
large section of the state. No press- 
ure was placed on the beekeepers to 
destroy their infected colonies, they 








The kind of yard inspectors like to visit. 
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dared not treat, and as a result slight- 
ly more American foulbrood was 
found in 1919 in the areas begun 
the previous season than had been re- 
ported at the first inspection. 


Rate of Progress 


Progress in area clean-up work 
seems to follow a_ definite course 
when allowance is made for various 
outside influences. For example, in 
Jefferson and Milwaukee Counties to- 
gether, a total of 503 apiaries have 
been inspected, of which 323 have 
never been found with American foul- 
brood. Of the remaining 180, nearly 
one-half (86) showed disease in 1918 
or 1919, but have been clean since. 
Of the other half, 44 were still in- 
fected in 1920, but were clean in 
1921. Of those showing disease this 
season (50), 17 were either new 
yards which had been missed before, 
were outside the area covered in pre- 
viovs years, or had been free from 
disease at a previous inspection. 


Beginning with 1919, the result has 
been a fairly uniform reduction of 
about 50 per cent a year, in all heav- 
ily infected areas. Theoretically such 
a ratio would bring us to a single in- 
fected yard in each of these counties 
by 1923 or 1924, but it is hard to an- 
ticipate the results of the more dras- 
tic attack made on the few remaining 
diseased yards when the total number 
becomes reduced to a small per cent. 


The rate of reduction just given ap- 
plies to all counties except Dane, in 
which many large infected apiaries 
are selling quantities of infected 
honey in their own locality. Here the 
amount of reinfection is discourage- 
ingly high, being related apparently 
both to honey sales and to the more 
pronounced economical tendencies of 
the beekeepers in this area. In Dane 
County the shaking treatment is used 
uniformly, and the same state of 
mind which keeps most of the bee- 
keepers from destroying the occa- 
sional infected colony, bees and all, 
also causes them to save every doubt- 
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ful bit of equipment. That state of 
mind is fatal to success in the treat- 
ment of bee disease. 


Summary 


To summarize, the factors govern- 
ing the success of area clean-up cam- 
paigns are as follows: 

1. Successful prevention of the 
sale or movement of used bee sup- 
plies. 

2. Willingness on the part of the 
commercial beekeeper to take a few 
more steps than the absolute mini- 
mum requirement, even at a tem- 
porary sacrifice to himself. 

3. Sterilization of honey houses 
and preventing even the temporary 
storage of infected material in the 
apiary. 

4. If treatment is being used, sea- 
sonal conditions which make treat- 
ment practical. 

5. A persistent follow-up inspec- 
tion, year by year, as long as some in- 
fection remains. 


The beekeepers in the eastern part 
of Wisconsin are working tooth and 
nail to push American foulbrood into 
Lake Michigan, where it can do no 
damage. When conditions are favor- 
able the amount of infection is being 
reduced with sufficient rapidity so 
that after a countv campaign has pro- 
gressed two years or more this disease 
is no longer a serious factor in com- 
mercial honey production. When 
this condition is reached perhaps it 
does not matter so much how long it 
will be before the last specimen of 
Bacillus larvz is destroyed. 


THE CHINESE BEES 
By C. G. Golding 


The greater portion of Mr. Grud- 
noff’s article in the September num- 
ber of the American Bee Journal con- 
firms what I have already written re- 
garding the Chinese honeybee. My 
experience with Chinese bees has, 
however, been confined to the Yang- 





Inspectors cleaning up an abandoned outyard. 
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tze Valley (Central China) only, 
whereas Mr. Grudnoff’s experience 
was obtained in North China. He 
makes a mistake, though, when he re- 


fers to “Peking Province,” for there 


is no such Province (State). Mr. 
Grudnoff, of course, means Chihli 
Province, Peking, the capital of 


China, being situated there. 


It is quite true that the Chinese bee 
collects clear and transparent honey, 
but this occurs in spring and summer. 
About the only source of surplus in 
autumn, in both North and Central 
China, is from buckwheat fields; but 
can buckwheat honey be described as 
clear and transparent? 


As for the statement “the old wax 
they destroy nearly altogether, partly 
in winter time, replacing it with a 
new white wax,” all I can say is, the 
bees in Central China do not do so, at 
least none of my bees have ever done 
it. And again, in contrast to their 
northern relatives, my bees keep all 
their dark honey combs. I make it a 
point to thoroughly overhaul each 
hive in early spring, removing all old 
combs in the brood chambers and 
placing full sheets of foundation in 
place thereof. I have noticed that 
queens here rarely lay in dark old 
combs, so it is best to remove them 
all. Bees in this neighborhood use 
propolis, but not lavishly. 


I agree with Mr. Grudnoff that 
Chinese bees will prove of interest to 
American beekeepers, but the diffi- 
culty will be to get queens across the 
Pacific Ocean alive. The journey oc- 
cupies about four weeks. 


I learned, two years ago, that the 
Russian orthodox Mission in Peking 
sold full colonies of bees, but do not 
know if they sell queens only or not. 
A Chinese friend of mine purchased 
two colonies from them at prices 
which I am sure no -American bee- 
keeper would pay. The prices were 
for delivery in Peking only. Any 
American apiarist who buys a colony 
of native bees in China will also have 
to pay freight charges across the 
Pacific Ocean, and this alone is no in- 
considerable item. Until such time as 
it will be possible to send queens from 
China to the United States with rea- 
sonable safety, my advice to Ameri- 
can beekeepers is to purchase Italians 
only, in their own country. Mr. P. C. 
Chadwick, of Selma, Calif., and I 
have been experimenting in this di- 
rection the past summer, but not with 
great success. Only 2 queens from 
him were delivered to me alive; the 
Chinese queen I sent him by post died 
en route. -I shall have a number of 
surplus queens next spring and will 
try to have these delivered in care of 
friends returning to America from 
China. I have not yet decided what 
means I will employ, but the chances 
are I will send them over in two- 
frame nuclei. Of 35 Italian queens 
sent to me, in long-distance mailing 
cages, from the United States, within 
the past 2 years by different queen- 
breeders, only two were delivered to 
me alive, and both were from Mr. 
Chadwick’s queen-rearing yards in 
Selma, Calif. 


China. 
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THE EDITORS’ VIEWPOINTS 


Our Cover Picture 

The picture shown on this month’s 
cover is of the apiary of A. H. E. 
Wood, of Glassel, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. Mr. Wood is widely known 
as a patron of scientific investigation 
who assisted with financial support 
the studies which led to the discovery 
of the acarine mite. 

Mr. Wood has 33 colonies of bees 
in his apiary and secured an average 
of 215 pounds of honey per colony 
during the past season. It was mostly 
secured from clover, although some 
other sources were slightly mixed 
with it. 


Where in 1922? 

Statisticians who make it their busi- 
ness to predict economic trends for a 
year ahead tell us, almost without ex- 
ception, that we have reached the 
turning point, that the general ten- 
dency from now on will be upwards. 
This does not mean that the period of 
readjustment is over. On the con- 
trary, there should be a gradual sta- 
bilization, a rise in price of some ar- 
ticles, a lowering in others, until we 
have reached an equilibrium, so that 
business in general will benefit. 

Just how will this affect the bee- 
keeper? Undoubtedly it will mean 
that, although a pound of honey may 
not sell for more in 1922, yet it will 
likely be worth more in exchange for 
what the beekeeper will need. 

Higher prices are predicted for 
sugar. Lumber is expected to make 
very little if any further reductions, 
while lower prices are expected for 
automobiles, labor, steel, and freight 
rates. 

Honey production was _ probably 
never on a better basis than at pres- 
ent, and with an honest and concerted 
effort to increase the demand and sta- 
bilize the price, its position should be 
strengthened. 


The Egyptian Bee (Apis fasciata) 

The first and second numbers of 
Vol. 3 of “Archiv fur Bienenkunde” 
contain a very complete description 
of the Egyptian bee, its habits, its 
home, beekeeping conditions, ete. 
Articles are contributed by Rotter, 
Gough, Von Buttel-Reepen and Dr. 
Armstrong. 

Rotter, a very able writer, spent 
several years in Egypt, and while 


there shipped two colonies of Egyp- 
tian bees to Von Buttel-Reepen that 
he might study them scientifically. 
Rotter found that the Egyptian bees 
tolerated virgin queens in the hive, 
laying drone eggs at the same time 
that a fertile queen was present. 

The articles make a very valuable 
addition to the library of anyone in- 
terested in a thorough knowledge of 
the different races. 

These two men are great scientists 
and experimenters, but unless the 
Egyptian bees are entirely different 
in their habits from the other honey- 
bees, there must have been some mis- 
take about “virgin queens laying 
drone eggs in a hive inhabited by a 
fertile queen.”” Sometimes a drone- 
laying worker will lay a few drone 
eggs in a queen-right hive, but we 
cannot see any possibility of a drone- 
laying virgin existing in a queen- 
right hive, because she would have 
to hatch there and be prevented from 
mating until she became a drone- 
layer, a matter, according to Huber, 
of some 80 days after her birth. We 
would suspect those drone eggs of 
having been laid there by a drone- 
laying worker. 


Stability in Honey Prices 

The Louisiana Weekly Market Re- 
port, as issued by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture of the State of Lou- 
isiana, lists the wants and for sale 
items of anyone in the State sending 
in such information. 

The “Honey for Sale” column is 
illuminating as to the lack of co- 
operation on the part of beekeepers in 
securing uniform prices for honey. In 
one of the December issues of this re- 
port five different reporters offered 
honey and at five different prices. 

This would not be remarkable were 
the prices only slightly at variance. 
It might then well show that all had 
figured costs, but that such costs were 
not exactly the same, either owing to 
different methods of production or 
larger output. 

However, we can hardly account 
for the following range of prices on 
Louisiana honey in gallon cans: 
$2.50, $1.50, $1.25, $1.10, 75 cents. 
The highest price is 333 per cent 
above the lowest. 

The reader will probably assume 
that this is an extreme case. Yet 
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such discrepancies are found in al- 
most all localities, and it is usually 
the small beekeeper, whose costs 
should be the highest, who is selling 
at the lowest figure. 

There is a remedy. It is education 
on marketing subjects. 


Now is a Time 
of Preparation 

There is a general tendency with 
almost everyone to delay the work 
which is in prospect until such a time 
as actually needed. So with the ex- 
tracting equipment. Too many of us 
put the extractor and other equip- 
ment away immediately after extract- 
ing, without sufficient care as to its 
condition. 

There is no better time than the win- 
ter months to give all extracting 
equipment a complete overhauling, 
replacing broken or weak parts and 
ordering new equipment for that 
which is worn beyond use. 

Supers can well be straightened, 
cleaned and made in readiness for use 
with the first honey flow. If out- 
yards are run, perhaps the fences 
need fixing, or the truck may have to 
be overhauled. 

Beekeeping does not seem to have 
escaped the “buyers’ strike” that we 
read of so much in the papers. In 
fact, records from supply dealers 
would indicate that this is to be, for 
them, an old-fashioned season with 
the bulk of the orders coming in 
spring, just when the bees gather the 
first honey and pollen. 

It will be well, therefore, to get all 
quotations on goods needed promptly, 
have orders made so that there will 
be as little chance for a delay as pos- 
sible. Remember that a few days 
longer without supers when they are 
needed may result in very different 
results in honey production. Swarm- 
ing, with all its incident grief and 
lessened honey crop may be attributed 
in many cases to short supering and 
consequent crowded condition of the 
brood nest. 


Australasian Queen Rearing 

We have recently received a copy 
of a new queen rearing book with 
above title from Australia. W. S. 
Pender is the author, and it is pub- 
lished by Pender Brothers, at West 
Maitland, N. S. W. The book con- 
tains 38 pages and is bound in neat 
paper cover. The price is 2 shillings, 
postpaid. The book is written espe- 
cially for beekeepers who wish to rear 
queens under Australian conditions, 
but the author incorporates consii- 
erable material gathered on his re- 
cent trip to this country, where he 
visited a number of extensive queen 
breeders. 


Organization Growing 

Many of our readers will be svur- 
prised to know that there are now 
more than 230 beekeepers’ associ*- 
tions in the United States. This in«i- 
cates a healthy growth in the hon:y 
producing industry. When all the-e 
separate organizations are federat:d 
under the American Honey Prodvc- 
ers’ League beekeeping may be ex- 
pected to move forward with great 
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rapidity. There is nothing that stimu- 
lates an industry like profit. The bee- 
keeper who is making money from his 
business will naturally be interested 
in better methods of production, bet- 
ter equipment, more efficient methods 
of disease control and better markets. 
All these things will serve to increase 
the returns from his bees and that, 
after all, is the thing of first interest 
to most of us. 


What the Census Shows 

The last census, just being issued, 
is very short of what it should be to 
the beekeeper, since it does not in- 
clude bees kept in cities, or bees kept 
in outyards by beekeepers living in 
cities. These are no small part of our 
beekeeping population and _ should 
have been included. 

Yet the census, if studied carefully, 
will yield many points of interest. 
Witness the tabulations made by Mr. 
Reynders, as given in the January 
issue of this magazine, page 20. We 
all know that California, Texas and 
New York lead in amount of honey 
produced in 1919. But, may we con- 
clude from this that they are first in 
honey production? 

The table shows that the area of 
these states is largely responsible for 
their large honey crop, and not the 
efficiency of their beekeeping. An- 
other glance will show us that it is 
the mountain states which show the 
largest per colony production, proba- 
bly because in these irrigated regions 
there are a larger proportion of com- 
mercial beekeepers and a relatively 
smaller number of “farmer beekeep- 
ers” who keep their bees as they did 
fifty years ago. 

The writer has just received census 
reports by counties for Illinois. In 
his personal opinion the districts 
showing the largest number of colo- 
nies per square mile would be along 
the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers. 
Yet, that portion of Illinois with 
which I was the least acquainted, can 
boast of the largest number of colo- 
nies per square mile, the southern 
portion, best known as Egypt. 

The census is made to be of use. 
We should make more effort to take 
advantage of its good points. 


Business Methods 
in Beekeeping 

Of late, the interest in the cost of 
producing and of selling honey is be- 
coming more and more marked. Dur- 
ing the past year much has appeared 
in print on this subject and in meet- 
ings it has occupied a good share of 
the discussions. No successful busi- 
ness can be conducted without a strict 
knowledge of the cost of production 
or of selling, yet beekeepers, even the 
largest, have gone on for years with- 
out any figures available to indicate 
whether their honey business is pay- 
ing or losing. 

Figures presented by the few who 
have kept careful records seem to in- 
dicate that, for a long time, many 
beekeepers have been losing money at 
the prices for which they sold their 
honey. One good beekeeper tells us 
that, after 30 years of beekeeping 
with fairly good crops and prices, his 
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actual total net profits are not yet 
$2,000. Surely, if this is a common 
experience, it is high time to institute 
a cost system in beekeeping practices, 
with an eye to a profitable market. 


Lavender and Sainfoin Honey 

We are indebted to our correspond- 
ent, S. Cannell, for samples of laven- 
der and sainfoin honey sent to us 
from France. The sainfoin honey is 
similar to alfalfa or sweet clover in 
color and texture, although of slight- 
ly different flavor. The lavender 
honey is unlike any American honey 
with which we are familiar. It gran- 
ulates with a very fine grain, almost 
as smooth as butter. When fully 
candied it is quite hard and could 
readily be sold as honey candy. The 
flavor is peculiar but pleasant, and 
there seems to be a slight aroma sim- 
ilar to the lavender perfume. In 
color it is a light or medium amber. 
We would regard it as a very good 
honey, but are at a loss for means to 
describe it since it is unfamiliar in 
flavor. 


Attendance at Meetings 

When a State Association has a 
membership of from 800 to 1,000 bee- 
keepers and from 20 to 30 per cent 
attend the annual meeting there is a 
real crowd—and real life to the ses- 
sions. The Wisconsin Association has 
over 800 paid up members. Michigan 
has over 500. The total attendance 
at the December meetings was about 
150 and 200, respectively. The Iowa 
attendance was in about the same pro- 
portion. 

The quality of the membership gave 
some indication of the splendid op- 
portunities for beekeeping in this part 
of the United States. There were 
many beekeepers of national reputa- 
tion present and not a few members 
were men of influence in other pro- 
fessions. Most inspiring was the 
large percentage of young men ac- 
tively engaged in commercial bee- 
keeping, quite a few of whom are col- 
lege or university men. 


The Retail Package 

A representative of one of the larg- 
est firms experienced in honey retail- 
ing tells us that the small bottle of 
honey serves as a teaser to the weal- 
thy buyer, but is a permanent pack- 
age for the poorer classes. We wonder 
if this is true, since we know of large 
producers who sell honey in 5 and 
10-pound pails directly to consumers 
at the best prices. It is probably all 
a matter of educating the public 
which, at the present, knows little 
about honey or about how to buy it. 
In this line our efforts should certain- 
ly go towards pushing the larger pack- 
age. 


Cellar Restlessness 

I fear that too many beekeepers 
overlook the danger there is in caus- 
ing the bees to become restless during 
the latter months of cellar wintering. 
Too many insist on examining the 
hives often, in the fear that they may 
be short of stores. Or they may go to 
the bee cellar out of pure curiosity. 
In any case, whenever there is in- 
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crease of cold, or of heat, or accession 
of light, to bees that would otherwise 
be quiet, there is an added restless- 
ness. The activity of only a few bees 
is bound to react upon the rest of the 
cluster with an increase of consump- 
tion of stores and loading of intes- 
tines in consequence. 

When our bees are in a winter re- 
pository, with the temperature at 
which they are quietest, whether this 
be at any point between 42 and 50 
degrees, if they have ever so little 
ventilation, they will go through safe- 
ly, provided the food is right. If the 
colony had 15 pounds of honey or 
more before winter, it is sure to have 
enough and ought to be left alone, 
until taken out in March. 

I was prompted to write this be- 
cause of enquirers who seem over- 
anxious and evidently are giving their 
bees undue attention. The time to 
make sure of the quality and quan- 
tity of the food is not in February or 
March, but in the fall, before placing 
them in winter quarters. If they are 
likely to be short and the top of the 
cluster is in reach without any dis- 
turbance, a piece of sugar candy laid 
over the top of the frames will help 
much. But if we must disturb them 
to give them food, it is better to wait 
till the time of removal. 

In mild winters such as the pres- 
ent has thus far proven, in Illinois 
(Jan. 16), there is much more danger 
of trouble in cellar wintering from 
the restlessness that warm weather 
may cause among the bees than there 
would be in cases of extreme cold 
weather. That is why, after winter- 
ing a part.of our colonies in the cel- 
lar for 18 successive winters, we final- 
ly abandoned it. 

Unless the bees be extremely rest- 
less, do not take them out of the cel- 
lar until a warm day comes in March. 
Dr. Miller used to fix upon the first 
warm day during the bloom of the 
early soft maples as the best time to 
remove bees from the cellar. He said 
that bees did not remember their lo- 
cation of the previous fall. But we 
had some experiences that proved to 
us that they often do remember it. 
For that reason, we recommend plac- 
ing each colony back upon the spot 
which it occupied before winter, as 
near as it is possible to do so. 


Tips and Pointers 


Under the above title, a 12-page 
bulletin is published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the State of 
Michigan. The bulletin is by B. F. 
Kindig, Inspector of Apiaries, and is 
full of information, as Mr. Kindig’s 
writings usually are. It treats of 
American foulbrood, giving the symp- 
toms and treatment at different times 
of the year. It also contains warning 
against carelessness, which may cause 
a spread of the disease. It is import- 
ant that beekeepers in each state 
should acquaint themselves fully with 
these matters, if we wish to do away 
entirely with those diseases. The 


longer we will delay in posting our- 
selves and following instructions, the 
longer will we be annoyed with dis- 
eases that ought to disappear on short 
notice. 
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PARCEL POST PACKAGES FOR HONEY 


ARCEL post is still in its infancy. 
When we consider the few years 
in which the traffic has grown to 
such proportions as at present, it 
would not be surprising to see it in- 
crease many fold when the people 
learn its possibilities, and learn to 
use it intelligently. 
Recent developments lead us to be- 
lieve that beekeepers are more and 











The friction-top can in wooden case makes a 
safe package, but is heavy for long distance 
shipments. 





more realizing that the mails open a 
market which can and should be sup- 
plied. 

It is not in the province of this ar- 
ticle to discuss phases of developing 
and supplying a parcel post honey 
market, but rather to give some idea 
as to the requirements of a good 
package for safe shipping. 

Our postoffice department promul- 
gates rules governing what may and 
may not be sent through the mails. 
These are not, as some may assume, 
arbitrary rules made to suit some 
crank in the department, but rules 
made on a basis of experience and 
careful observation as to what will 
carry safely’ through the mails. 
When we realize that breakage of a 
package, like a can of honey, not only 
makes it undeliverable, but at the 
same time “messes up” a whole sack- 
ful of mail, which in turn arrives at 
destination in bad order, can it cause 
surprise that the regulations are 
strict? 

The regulations say we must, com- 
mon precaution tells us we should, 
and if we are interested in parcel post 
growth we will, observe the rules pro- 
mulgated by our United States postal 
department. 

Mailing Comb Honey 

Comb honey is more fragile than 

are eggs. It has the element of 
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stickiness in addition to the ease with 
which it is broken, and unless more 
economical methods of packing and 
shipping are evolved, it cannot take 
a very large place in a parcel »ost 
honey business. 

There are two classes, however, 
which can be interested: parties de- 
siring$to mail a gift of a fancy comb 
of honey to friends, and those patrons 
located in large cities desiring espe- 
cially to get their products direct 
from the producer. Neither of these 
will be seriously affected by a price 
high enough to cover the extra pack- 
ing and postage necessary for safe 
comb honey shipping. 

Mr. Allen Latham, of Connecticut, 
made exhaustive experiments in comb 
honey shipping, sending test packages 
to different parts of this country. The 
package which he found shipped safe- 
ly always, and the package he recom- 
mended was as follows: 

Wrap the section of honey in paraf- 
fine paper, and place this inside the 
regular comb-honey carton. Place 
this in a light wooden box without 
ends and wrap the whole in wrapping 
paper. Encase this in two inches of 
excelsior and enclose it in a strong 
corrugated box, securing it carefully 
with strong string. 


A pound section wrapped in this 
manner will weigh three pounds, thus 
making the postage for the first and 
second zone 7 cents, for the third 
zone 10 cents and for the fourth zone 
15 cents. 


Mailing Extracted Honey 

Glass packages by mail, except in 
the bottles of four ounces or less, for 
samples, are not permissible. There 
is provision for bottles as large as 16 
ounces, but the requirements for 
packing are so strict and the package 
would be so expensive that it would 
not be feasible to attempt this kind 
of shipments, especially when we have 
a much better package in the tin. 


Some little business has been done 
by beekeepers who ship by parcel post 
in friction top packages unprotected 
and unsealed, in friction top cans with 
nails fastening the lid to the rim, and 
with the lid soldered, but otherwise 
unprotected. Very probably these 
shipments may be accepted by the 
postmaster through ignorance of the 
regulations, and on local shipments 
they may carry safely, but they are a 
direct violation of the requirements 
and, moreover, will probably bring 
the shipper to grief in the long run. 
One big element in establishment of 
any business is its cumulative value 
through years of advertising, zood 
goods, prompt shipments and safe ar- 
rivals. We cannot affiord to jeopard- 
ize future business or discourage re- 
peat orders by an unstable package 
imperfectly packed. 

This leaves, then, two tin packages 
suitable for shipping by parcel post, 
and readily admissible to the mails: 





the friction top pail, properly sealed 
and enclosed in a wooden box, and the 
screw-cap square can ‘with proper 
corrugated packing. The element of 
expense, both in the original cost of 
the package and in the amount of 
postage required, are in favor of the 
square screw cap can, which is the 
package we would recommend. It 
can be obtained in pint, quart, hali- 
gallon and gallon sizes, either in bulk 
without the necessary wrappings, or 
sold in small lots complete with cozru- 
gated board wrapping. In the laiter 
instance the shipper would need, in ad- 
dition, good heavy Kraft wrapping pa- 
per and extra strong twine. In the 
former, he should have these two 
items, and in addition corrugated 
double-faced board of 175 test stock, 
cut to a suitable size to fit his needs. 
He may be able, for his first trial ship- 
ments, to secure corrugated boxes of 
grocers for little, which may be cut 
to proper size for his requirements, 
bearing in mind, of course, that a 
neat package and neat packing have 
as much to do with bringing a repeat 
order as the contents of the can. 

The screw-top can with cap well 
tightened, completely encased in 175- 
pound test corrugated stock, around 
which is wrapped heavy wrapping pa- 
per, all secured by strong string 
tightly and plentifully secured, make 
for a parcel post package that will 
fulfill all postal requirements, make 
for a minimum weight and assure safe 
and satisfactory arrival at destina- 
tion, be it in the first zone or in the 
seventh. 


One more item should not be for- 
gotten—the address. Have an at- 











An attractive shipping label and strong strin: 
well tied complete the package. 


tractive shipping label careiully 
pasted to the package, with your ad- 
dress as shipper and the address oi 
the consignee plainly and carefull) 
written. Many orders come from pos 
tal employees who are attracted by : 
fancy label showing what the pro- 


‘ducer has to sell. 
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BEEKEEPING IN THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Conditions in America’s Newest 
Colony 


By Axel Holst 


Our climate is costal-tropical; our 
soil is of volcanic origin, with addi- 
tions of coral structures. All soil, 
therefore, contains a considerable por- 
tion of lime, which has been men- 
tioned by Danish scientists as influenc- 
ing the nectar secretion of the flowers, 
making it copious. 

Ninety per cent of the honey is tree 
honey, mostly dark, from amber to 
mahogany color, the flavor being ex- 
quisite.- 

















Gallon and half gallon cans of honey make ac- 
ceptable gifts. 


A few hundred box-hives are found 
in this island, as well as in St. Croix, 
populated by native bees; very low 
honey results, perhaps 5 to 10 pounds 
a year of “strained” honey. In St. 
Croix are two commercial apiaries, 
one of about 75 hives (shallow 
frames) and one of about 50 hives. 
In St. Thomas is only my own apiary 
(175 hives, 10-frame standard). I 
use a few (5) Modified Dadant hives, 
each with two-side nuclei, for queen- 
raising. My stock is Italian, mostly 
zolden, since I see no reason why 
color should be an impediment. 

There is no winter problem here (in 
your sense of the word) and no foul- 
oroods. Some have meant that this 
:atter condition is the result of our lo- 
cation in the sea, the bees having at 
all times easy access to salt water. 
Whether this is so, I cannot decide. 
Personally I believe that the rapidity 
with which the tropical ants will de- 
stroy any weakening colony, may have 
as much to do with it. 

I produce almost exclusively ex- 
tracted honey, selling it locally; but I 
am afraid that I will have to produce 
comb honey the next few years. This 
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can be done, but with a continuous 
honey flow all the year round, it is 
more than an art, considering that it 
is slow flows most of the time, giving 
less honey than is consumed in brood 
rearing, which is also continuous. I 
have all my bees in double brood 
chambers, with queen excluder and 
deep supers. A fair yearly average 
would be two supers full. With prompt 
management this should be obtained. 

We have two heavy flows, one in 
May or June, and the second in Sep- 
tember-October. Each flow is fol- 
lowed by swarming, the bees swarm- 
ing with the beginning of the spring 
flow and towards the end of the au- 
tumn flow. Besides, there is a period 
of swarming in August. Swarming 
can be almost entirely eliminated by 
giving the bees, in spring, an empty 
brood chamber with sheets of founda- 
tion under the brood nest, after 3 
weeks driving the queen down with 
carbolized cloth, placing the excluder 
above the second chamber. 

I always use an entrance contrac- 
tor (Root’s modern), using the small 
opening outside of the heavy honey 
flows. A large opening is detrimental, 
since the nights in the tropics are cold. 

Although here is a_ continuous 
honey flow, yet, starvation can take 
place, the bees bringing less honey to 
the hive than they expend on brood. 
Under certain circumstances, a strong 
colony, deceived by the slight flows to 
breed up, will devour a sealed comb of 
honey in a week’s time. At other times 
a queen can be “honey-bound” in a 
surprisingly short time. There must, 
therefore, at all times be plenty of 
stores and plenty of room for breed- 
ing; this empty breeding room must 
be next to the entrance. 

As regards the time of our honey 
flows, I can give you my own working 
plan, which is supposed to be for a 
normal year. I must, however, add 
that the years are never normal here, 
everything depending on the rain. The 
plan must therefore be taken to mean 
that we must be ready by that time, 
having to wait perhaps for three 
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weeks before the expected actually 
happens. 

I give the local names as well as 
the botanical: 

January—Logwood (Hematoxylon 
campechianum). Seashore vegeta- 
tion, nutmeg, yellow cedar (Tecoma 
stans). Some of the Lantanas (Ca- 
mara and involucrata). 

February—No flowers to speak of; 
medio month Mango (Mangifera in- 
dica), cocoanut palm. 

March—Mango, Avocado. pear, at 
times Mountain cabbage (Oreodoxa 
regia), Grichie-grichie (Mimosa pu- 
dica) ; towards the latter part of the 
month Genips (Melicocca bijuga) giv- 
ing the finest honey out here. Sea- 
grape at times (Coccoloba uvifera) ; 
Waterpannon (Sabinea florida). 

April—Geneps; Mampoo (Pisonia 
subcordata); Turpentine tree (Bur- 
sera gummifera) ; Flamboyant (Poin- 
ciana regia); Liquorice-tree (Cassia 
grandis) ; Lignum vite (Guaiacum of- 
ficinale). 

May—Carita (Agave americana), 
copious yielder; Geneps; Manjack 
(Cordia collococca) ; Thibet-tree (Aca 
cia lebbek) ; Hog plum (Spondias lu- 
tea); banana, sometimes cocoanut 
palm; Mangrove (Rhizophora mangle) 
and white Mangrove (Laguncularia 
racemosa); Teyer palm (Thrinax ar- 
gentea). 

(Oftentimes the whole flora of May 
is postponed into June.) 

June—Maran (Croton flavens and 
astroites); it is doubtful whether 
Maran is a honey yielder. I have 
never seen bees working it, but have 
repeatedly had reports of it, even as 
the hives smell highly of maran in the 
evenings. White cedar (Tecoma leu- 
coxylon) ; flowers also at other times 
of the year; Manjack; Casha (Acacia 
tortuosa and Farnesiana). 

July—Poor honey month. Tama- 
rind (Tamarindus indica) ; Catch-and- 
keep (Acacia sarmentosa), slightly 
flowering;; Gregory (Bucida  bu- 
ceras); Sea-grape; Prickly pear 
(Opuntia Tuna). 

August — Catch-and-keep (Acacia 








Detail of screw-cap parcel post can with corrugated paper wrappings. 
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sarmentosa); Sage; Mamea (Mammea 
americana); Guava berry (Eugenia 
floribunda); Bay vine (Ipomea pes 
capre); White wood; Mexican vine 
(Antigonon leptopus). 

September and October—Catch- 
and-keep (Acacia sarmentosa) from 
medio September to medio or ultimo 
October. This is the cat-claw of the 
West Indies; all other flowers are sec- 
ondary to this as respects honey yield. 
The trees (or bushes) look at times 
like fields of white clover. Also called 
“White police.” Queen-rearing sea- 
son. 

November—No flowers. Rain and 
wind. Fine season for robbing. 

December—Yellow vine; Maran; 
Sage; Yellow cedar (from Christmas). 

(In October the bees will work 
quite largely on Guinea-grass (Pani- 
cum maximum) for pollen). 

I would like to mention that the 
flora stated above is the mainstay, as 
far as I am personally concerned, but 
that it would be right to mention that 
there are around the east end of St. 
Thomas large areas of Black Man- 
grove (Avicennia nitida). I cannot 
give any opinion of the value of this 
tree as a honey resource. The foliage 
is, as a rule, covered with salt crystals, 
and I would not be surprised if the 
nectar was similarly affected, although 
this is, of course, by no means neces- 


sary. 

While the said flora is the mainstay, 
yet there are many flowers of sec- 
ondary importance, their being sec- 
ondary only in consequence of their 
less frequency. It would, of course, 
be impossible to mention all such 
plants, but the following might well 
deserve mentioning: 

Maiden-apple (Momordica pseudo- 
balsamina), all the year round; im- 
portant. Massambee and wild Mas- 
sambee (Cleome pentaphylla and Cle- 
ome pungens), in June, and always 
after rain. So far as I can judge from 
pictures, these are closely related to 
the Rocky Mountain Bee Plant. 

Guano-tail (Sanseviera guineensis) 
flowers around Christmas. 

Pinguin (Bromelia Pinguin), spring 
months; important. 

Calabash (Crescentia Cujete and 
Crescentia cucurbitina). 

Yellow and Gray Nickars (Guilan- 
dina Bonduc and Bonducella), July- 
August. 

Hagbush (Melia 
July-August. 

Blue vine (Clitoria Ternatea), May- 
June and later. 

Rattle bush'(Crotalaria incana), all 
summer, along the roads. 

Virgin Islands. 


sempervirens), 


THE (NEW)? DEVASTATING 
MITE DISEASE OF THE 
HONEYBEE 


By Dr. H. Von Buttel-Reepen 


Translated from “Archiv fur Bienen- 
kunde.” 


American and English bee papers 
write at length over the discovery 
of Tarsonemus woodi, the mite which 
is now believed to be the underlying 
cause for the Isle-of-Wight disease. 

It is pleasing, indeed, if the secret 
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of the disease has at last been found, 
and especially pleasing is the harmo- 
nious work of co-operation attributed 
to bee economy and bee service cir- 
cles. Indeed, proper appears the an- 
nouncement enumerating the applica- 
tion which led to the discovery of 
this malefactor. 

Possibly we have to do here with a 
parasite which has been observed be- 
fore. In 1912, when I, to my sur- 
prise, discovered mites in the drone- 
cells of Apis indica, in Sumatra, 
which Edward Jacobs until then had 
only found on the prothorax of the 
bee, I searched-.the bee literature as 
far as possible for a similar para- 
site situation, but found nothing. 
Fortunately, however, the following 
came to my notice which may possi- 
bly refer to a case of Isle-of-Wight 
disease: 

“In the proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Paris, on January 
13, Mr. Emil Duchemin lectured at 
length on the bees and one of their 
parasites. ‘I was, in my youth,’ said 
he, ‘witness of the despair of a far- 
mer who had suddenly lost a few of 
his thirty colonies of bees. I sought 
the cause of this trouble, and believed 
through error to have found it in the 
proximity of certain plants. The bees 
guard themselves, however, through 
natural instincts, from plants that are 
harmful to them.’ ” 

The loss of those colonies led Mr. 
Duchemin to an investigation of the 
causes, and he finally found them. 
The bee has a terrible enemy, even as 
destructive as cold. This deadly 
enemy is a mite (acarus). It invades 
the bees and kills them. They are so 
small that they can be discovered only 
with the help of a microscope. Where 
does this irresistible insect come 
from? The investigator found them 
on bees as well as on the sunflower 
(Helianthus annuus). 


In 1864, Duchemin spent the whole 
summer observing the mite. The re- 
sult of the investigation was that this 
enemy of the bee occurs on the above 
named plant, and for that reason it is 
suicidal to raise it in close proximity 
to apiaries Beilage zum  KEisfelder 
Wochenblatt (No. 5, 1866). 

Immediately preceding the above, 
appeared a short article with the 
same information with this closing 
sentence: “This notice deserves the 
attention of the beekeepers all the 
more, since recently the culture of 
the sunflower is urgently commended 
to farmers for the use if its oil con- 
tent.” 

In spite of the very vaguely writ- 
ten accounts, which are scanty for a 
sure judgment of the question, the 
suspicion is justifiable that this micro- 
scopically small mite has something 
to do with the English disease. Un- 
fortunately, it is not possible for me, 
at present, to secure the proceedings 
of the Paris Academy. 

Even if it is evident that Tarsone- 
mus woodi was not previously given 
another name, that we have to do now 
with a new discovery, yet the refer- 
ence to the earlief discovery will be 
worthy of notice, since the mite un- 
doubtedly has its origin in some other 
walk of life, and the reference may 
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still point to the sunflower as a means 
of communication. 

Such an instance is nothing new 
for mites. I was asked for advice, in 
May of last year, in a plague of 
mites by the present Ministry. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of mites overran a 
great part of the cellar of the build- 
ing. These mites had grown, how- 
ever, on their plant hosts. The enor- 
mous migration was due to a week of 
dry heat. They crawled through the 
finest window cracks into the rooms, 
covered all objects—also bees—and 
stayed for a week. Upon what they 
lived, while there, was not to be dis- 
covered. 

The so-called hay mites also trans- 
fer themselves to man. Likely it is 
possible to add a supplement to the 
proceedings of the Paris Academy on 
this recent mite. 

It is to be hoped that the European 
Continent is to be spared this plague. 


(The suggestion of Dr. Von Buttel- 
Reepen will hardly do in the case of 
the Isle-of-Wight disease. The sun- 
flower is not at all likely to produce 
the mites in question at the time of 
the year when that famous disease is 
at its worst. On the other hand, 
there is as yet no positive proof that 
Tarsonemus woodi is the determining 
cause of the disease. But the scient- 
ists are constantly getting nearer a 
solution of this question.—Editor.) 


PROJECT CARRIED ON BY A HIGH 
SCHOOL BOY 


By Watson E. Fowls 


One of the important features of 
the High School Agriculture course 
is the Project work. The list of pos- 
sible projects for the Michigan boys 
is almost unlimited. Whatever the 
character of the project might be there 
are always two main purposes in view, 
to gain practical experience along a 
particular line of agriculture and to 
acquaint one’s self with Farm Ac- 
counts. 

During my last year’s work the 
third purpose developed. This 1s 
what I wish to explain in this article. 
The particular project was on bees 
and the purpose was to give a finan- 
cial backing to a High School student 
in Grand Traverse County, Michigan, 
who wished to attend college. 

I will give extracts from this stu- 
dent’s report at the close of the sea- 
son, this history of the project to 
show he received practical experience 
and also financial gain. 

History of a Bee Project 

“Before beginning the history of 
my project, dating from April 1, I 
must give a little outline of the fac- 
tors which contributed to the success 
of the project during this last sum- 
mer. 

‘“‘When I packed the bees last fall I 
had three very strong colonies; these 
I wintered with one full-depth super 
on each, in single colony packing 
cases. Each super was full of honey, 
which was very fortunate, as the win- 
ter was warm and the bees consumed 
more honey than usual. The first of 
April I unpacked the bees, and found 
that all of the colonies had wintered. 
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“The first of May I received a two- 
pound package of bees from Alabama. 
I put them in a hive with a comb of 
honey, and full sheets of foundation. 
This hive of bees had a select, tested 
queen, which is now one of my best. 
At the same time I made two nuclei 
and gave them untested queens; one 
of them was not accepted. I requeened 
that nucleus, but the time which 
elapsed in getting the new queen gave 
the bees an awful setback. 


“The first part of the summer was 
very hot and dry. During this time 
my best colonies made a little surplus 
honey, while. my nuclei built up to 
full colonies. From the last part of 
July to the honey flow we had a rain 
every week or two, which was ideal 
for nectar secretion, and the bees 
gathered honey very fast. 


“The first of September I had mv 
first experience of the summer with 
swarming. The swarm came from a 
hive which I least expected would 
swarm, as they had plenty of room 
and were not over-crowded with bees; 
the swarm was departing when I no- 
ticed them. 


“T had two colonies of hybrid bees 
that I bought queens for. One of 
these did not introduce, and I zave 
them a queen cell. When the virgin 
went out to mate, the bees went with 
her, but I reunited them with the old 
swarm, and they worked well on some 
foundation I gave them. 


“The project has been a success, 
considering that I am an amateur bee- 
keeper. From all of my colonies I 
got 760 pounds of honey, and from 
my two best swarms I got an average 
of 205 pounds each. My two-pound 
package of bees made 150 pounds of 
honey besides drawing out 30 full- 
depth combs, and has enough stores 
for winter. I shall always buy select 
tested queens; they are by far the 
best.” 


The account may be summarized as 
follows: The total value of equip- 
ment at the beginning of the project 
was $104.50. His actual hours of la- 
bor were 80, valued at 20 cents per 
hour, or $16. His total expenses. in- 
cluding self-labor, were $31.34. He 
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received for 750 pounds of extracted 
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His gain, $138.86 for one season. 
Production cost of honey per pound 
was 4 cents. His labor returns per 
hour were $1.84. 

The above history and accounts in- 
dicate the boy has gained the first pur- 
poses of the project, namely: practi- 
cal experience and accounting. The 
net profit of $138.86 indicates that he 
has received the third purpose from 
this particular project, that of giving 
him a financial start through an Agri- 
cultural college. 

Michigan. 


LEAGUE NOTES 


By the time you are reading this 
article the annual meeting of the 
League will be over and the delegates 
on their road home. Everything is in 
readiness for the convention, which 
will be held at Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. Mr. Henager writes us 
that the beekeepers of the West will 
largely attend the meeting, and all 
beekeepers are invited to be present 
at the meeting of the Utah Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, which will be held 
February 1-2. 

Of the already affiliated states, 
those having held their annual meet- 
ing have voted to continue their mem- 
bership. Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Indiana have notified us of their in- 
tention to continue their membership. 
The Chicago-Northwestern will no 
longer be affiliated with the League, 
because all are members of the 
League through State Associations. 
Illinois, at the annual meeting in De- 
cember, voted to become a member 
and appointed Mr. C. H. Wiley, of 
Harrisburg, IIl., as their delegate. A 
number of states not now members 
will consider this important step at 
the meetings which are being held and 
it is thought that by the time the 
meeting is held that the membership 
of the League will be increased very 
markedly. 

Geo. H. Rea, who has lately gone 
to Pennsylvania to take charge of 
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the bee work in that state, has very 
evidently created a great amount of 
interest in beekeeping. Large num- 
bers of letters have been received 
from Pennsylvania asking what steps 
must be taken for affiliation with the 
League. If the beekeepers are to 
work out their own system of mar- 
keting and create a demand for their 
honey, they must heed the teachings 
of such men as Mr. Rea and realize 
the fact that the beekeeper himself 
must finance his own business. 

There are a large number of very 
interesting issues to be discussed at 
the Salt Lake City meeting. The ad- 
vertising campaign has created more 
than a ripple of excitement in the sea 
of advertising. It has attracted the 
attention of beekeepers and of honey 
salesmen throughout the world and 
many experienced men will give their 
aid to planning an enlarged cam- 
paign. Mr. E. S. Miller, of Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., has given a great deal of 
study to the financing of advertising 
campaigns and will present a very 
definite program for the considera- 
tion of the members. R. A. Bray, of 
the Montana State Association, is an 
enthusiastic admirer of the League 
advertising and will bring up the 
question of window show cards, to be 
printed by the League. 

C. W. Aeppler, of Oconomowoc, 
Wis., will have copies of the suggest- 
ed League label upon which he has 
been working the past several months. 

The readers of the bee journals will 

recall the case in which W. E. Wood- 
ruff, of Clemenceau, Ariz., brought 
suit against a smelter for damages oc- 
curring to his bees from. smelter 
smoke. This case will be brought up 
at the meeting and the moral and fi- 
nancial aid of the League asked. 
The revision of the legal rights of 
beekeepers, suggested in Mr. Hershis- 
er’s report of last year will be consid- 
ered. A report by Colin P. Campbell 
on the subject will be very interest- 
ing. Mr. Campbell, in reviewing this 
subject, has found that the number 
of court decisions relative to honey- 
bees is far greater than any one has 
supposed. The success of the League 
in helping in legal cases during the 
past year has been remarkable, and 
the number of such cases emphasizes 
the need of an authentic work on 
legal rights of beekeepers. 

An item which should be of great 
encouragement to the members of 
the League is the fact that in many 
states where the State Association has 
refused to affiliate with the League 
enough men are asking for individual 
membership to more than pay the 
dues of the entire State Association. 

The officers of the League are 
gratified to note in a large number of 
articles appearing in bee journals that 
the writers are very quick to see the 
service which the League can per- 
form. All that is necessary to fulfill 
all of the demands upon the League 
is that the beekeepers lend a small 
amount of financial aid to the offi- 
cers. No matter how great the fore- 
sight of the officers or how willing 
they may be, they cannot accomplish 
these ends without the proper finan- 
cial aid. H. B. Parks, Secretary. 
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THE MAINE NATURALIST 


Impression of the Man and the Surroundings Amid 
Which He is Making a Study of Problems of 
Interest to the Beekeeper—By Frank C. Pellett 


Naturalists of the old school are 
rapidly disappearing. In days past, 
men of the type of Audubon, Agassiz 
and Fabre went to the woods and 
fields to study wild life in a natural 
environment. Today most of the 
men of a scientific turn of mind who 
are doing serious work are connected 
with some institution and, for the 
most part, are working in laboratories 
rather than in the open air. The mi- 
croscope and test tube have opened 
an infinite field which was unknown 
to the men of an older day. While 
present-day scientists are occupied 
with the details of cell structure and 
anatomical peculiarities of animals 
they have no time to enquire as to 
how they live. To many such, an 
animal is merely so many muscles and 
bones, an animated mechanical ob- 
ject. To the old school naturalist, life 
is the big thing. He is interested in 
its reactions to its surroundings and 
its relationship to other living things. 
While the laboratory scientist is mak- 
ing great contributions to our knowl- 
edge, much of which is fundamental 
to our comfort and safety, there is 
still much that can only be learned 
by the field naturalist—one who is 
not mindful of the heat of summer 
or the cold of winter, who is not 
turned aside by the discomfort of 
stormy days or frosty nights, if only 
he can unravel a few more of nature’s 
secrets. 

John H. Lovell, of Waldoboro, Me., 
is among the most conspicuous of 
present-day field naturalists, and his 
work is of interest to our readers be- 
cause he is devoting his attention to 


the solution of problems which are of 
fundamental importance to the honey 
producer. The relation of bees to the 
pollination of plants, comparative 
value of bees and other insects in 
plant pollination, and factors which 
control nectar secretion, are among 
the problems to which he has devoted 
years of time. 

Many of our readers have seen his 
“Flower and the Bee,’’ which is a 
noteworthy book published in 1918. 
In this book Lovell presents, in a de- 
lightful way, the relationship not only 
of the bee, but of the beetle, the fly 
and many other insects to flowers. 

‘I had been corresponding with him 
for years, and since we were working 
along similar lines, we found much in 
common about which to write, and 
exchanged information freely. The 
appearance of “The Flower and the 
Bee” intensified my desire to know 
in person the man I had known so 
long by mail. In reading the book I 
found many things of which I had 
seen glimpses in the letters which had 
been read with so much pleasure. 

It was not until August of the past 
summer that an opportunity came to 
avail myself of an invitation to visit 
Waldoboro. Waldoboro is a_ quiet 
village situated on a small inlet near 
the sea, where shipbuilding was once 
an important enterprise. Many of its 
inhabitants were formerly seagoing 
folks, and Lovell’s father was a sea 
captain. 

The low hills about-the town were 
once covered with heavy forests of 
fir, hemlock and tamarack. Most of 
the large trees have long since been 
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removed, but large areas of younger 
growth remain. The land is inclined 
to be boggy as well as rocky, and 
many farmers thereabouts spend a 
part of their time in the forests, at 
sea, or in town, to add something to 
the returns from their reluctant soil. 

Within easy reach are streams, 
lakes and the sea. These, in addition 
to the abundant woodland, furnish an 
ideal situation for a field naturalist. 
Here is to be found, almost at his 





John H. Lovell. 


door, a suitable environment for al- 
most any creature common to the 
north temperate regions. I can never 
forget the day we spent together in 
the Maine woods. Every step of the 
way offered some new interest. There 
were many plants which were already 
familiar under a different setting, and 
there were others which, like the au- 
thor of the book, I had only known by 
correspondence. 

Late in the afternoon we went for 
a row on the river in the Lovell canoe. 
The stream flows just behind the 
house and is checked at that point 
by a dam at the end of the Lovell 
grounds. The water is accordingly 
quite still and furnishes ideal condi- 
tions for boating. Lining the banks 
were clumps of pickerel weed and 
other aquatic plants, which we 
watched with interest to note their in- 
sect visitors. There is a little wild 
bee, the pickerel-weed bee, which ap- 
pears in that region about the middle 
of July, just when the pickerel weed 
is in bloom. Although Lovell has 
studied the insect carefully and has 
made wide search among the various 
flowers of the region, he has never 
been able to find it on any other 
flower. He is accordingly of the opin- 
ion that it visits no other flower in 
southern Maine, and that the pickerel 
weed supplies all its needs. In re- 
turn, the little bee renders the vlant 
a service by carrying pollen from one 
blossom to another, thus assisting in 
cross pollination. He has devoted one 
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whole chapter in his book to the bees 
that visit only one kind of flower. 
Surprising as it may seem, he has 
found also that there are some bright 
colored flowers which are not visited 
by bees. The bladderwort lives in 
fresh water streams and is entirely 
submerged. At blooming time the 
flower stalk appears above the water 
and the bright yellow flowers offer 
their attractions to the insects. Al- 
though expecting to find it a favorite 
of the bees, he has only found it to 
be visited by a long-tongued syrphid 


Uncounted hours are often neces- 
sary to complete an observation, the 
results of which can be stated in a sin- 
gle paragraph. Since the Medomac 
River had served as a_ laboratory 
where observations had been made for 
many years,. we found the afternoon 
and evening all too short and dark- 
ness cut short our interesting visit in 
the midst of the plants which he had 
studied. However, I shall read the 
book again with renewed interest af- 
ter having been afield with the au- 
thor among the plants where his ob- 
servations were made. 


The Lovell Home 

It would be amiss to close this brief 
sketch without some description of 
the Lovell home among the trees. 
Much discussion has been given to the 
question as to whether heredity or 
environment has the greater influ- 
ence on the development of the indi- 
vidual. Not knowing anything of 
hereditary influences in this case I 
credit much to the environment. The 
house is large and spacious, with a 
fireplace and mantel in every room. 
There is nothing like an open fire to 
stimulate the easy flow of thought. 
Surrounding the house are beautiful 
old elms and maples and the green 
lawn slopes gently down to the river 
which surrounds the grounds on three 
sides—a natural horseshoe. Big 
boulders lie in the water near enough 
together to enable one to jump from 
one to another nearly across the 
stream. At the lower corner of the 
grounds is an old mill-dam which pro- 
vides a pretty little waterfall. One 
could search the world over without 
finding a prettier spot or one with 
more natural attractions. The little 
apiary—for Lovell is, of course, a 
beekeeper—is hidden beside clumps of 
shrubbery and the garden contains 
many plants of interest to the student 
and attractive to the bees. 

The study is a large well lignted 
room in the second story. It has win- 
dows on three sides—to the north, 
east and south. Book shelves line the 
walls and the fireplace occupies the 
center of the west wall. To the south 
and east the river and mill occupy the 
foreground with small fields beyond. 
Houses that comprise the village no- 
where crowd closely on the view and 
although it is but a few minutes walk 
to the business center, the home has 
all the privacy of the country. 

With such surroundings, it is not 
surprising that Lovell is a naturalist. 
Just why his special attention should 
turn to bees is not so clear, for his 
locality is not adapted to honey pro- 
duction, hence he lacked the inspira- 


tion of succesful beekeepers in the vi- 
cinity. 
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Mrs. Lovell is intensely interested 
in her husband’s work. She is one 
of those women who make the home 
the center of the universe. With an 
ideal home life, two fine sons and con- 
genial work, what more can a man 
ask of life? 


THE RELATION OF QUEENS TO 
SEASONAL MANAGEMENT 


By G. H. Cale. 


In a general way, it is well known 
that a good queen is essential to the 
health, strength and prosperity of a 
colony. However, an _ attempted 
analysis of the definite relation a 
queen has to success in the manage- 
ment of bees during the year may be 
of some value. 

It is an axiom in beekeeping that, 
when other things are favorable, the 
amount of honey obtained from a sur- 
plus flow depends, to a large extent, 
upon the number and condition of the 
colonies of bees. Therefore, the ob- 
ject of all well directed manipuiation 
previous to the honey flow is to have 
colonies overflowing with bees just as 
the flow begins. The effort to obtain 
this objective is begun in the fall in 
the preparation of the winter colony 
and it is at this time that the influ- 
ence of the queen is especially no- 
ticeable. An inferior queen can now 
do much to defeat the beekeeper’s 
purposes. 

The point has been frequently 
stressed that to become rapidly strong 
and prosperous in the spring the col- 
ony must contain numerous young, 
vigorous bees, just before the winter 
period begins. Colonies that are 
small in numbers or that have a large 
percentage of old bees suffer severely 
in the winter and may be quickly re- 
duced to a critical condition. Such 
colonies begin brood rearing too soon, 
often in January or February, forcing 
the bees to expend their energy in 
maintaining an abnormally high tem- 
perature. Under these conditions 
colonies may die in winter or be so 
weak in spring that the queens can- 
not furnish brood with sufficient rap- 
idity. 
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In the average strong winter col- 
ony there should be, at least, three or 
four pounds of bees, raised at about 
the same time, from eggs laid as late 
as possible in the fall. Since the oc- 
currence of _ killing frosts usually 
marks the end of brood rearing, the 
winter colony must be secured before 
this. Three to four frames of brood, 
Langstroth size, just previous to frost, 
will insure the emergence of 15,000 
to 20,000 young bees for winter, but 
this is an abnormal amount of brood 
for this time of year, requiring the 
use of queens which are at their prime 
in productiveness and activity. 

Decline in Egg Laying 

Queens which have been laying one 
or more seasons rapidly slow down in 
their egg laying at the end of the sea- 
son and stop brood rearing early, es- 
pecially where there is little nectar 
from fall flowers. They do not pro- 
vide ideal winter colonies. The ac- 
tivity of young queens is just the op- 
posite of this. They usually lay eggs 
continuously until frost, insuring an 
abundance of young bees. 

The writer was once interested in an 
experiment which entailed the daily 
counting of the brood cells in eight 
colonies of bees and some of the re- 
sults obtained well illustrate this dif- 
ference in the behavior of queens at 
this time. Some of those colonies 
were headed by queens which had 
been in use one or more seasons and 
others by young queens introduced in 
May, August, or September. On Oc- 
tober 28, an average of four frames 
of brood in all stages was found for 
the young queens and an average of 
one frame of sealed brood for the old 
queens. Colony 1, with a queen which 
began laying only 16 days before 
frost, had 3% frames of sealed brood 
on November 3. Colony 7, with a 
queen which began laying 6 weeks be- 
fore frost, had still 336 eggs in cells 
on November 3. Colonies 3 and 4, 
with queens introduced in May, previ- 
ous to the honey flow, had two frames 
of brood and no eggs on this date. The 
older queens had ceased egg laying 
long before and all of the cells were 
empty. 

In this case it can readily be seen 











The Medomac River forms a horseshoe about the Lovell grounds. 
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that the colonies with the youngest 
queens were in the best shape for the 
winter in numbers of young bees. It 
could also be reasonably expected 
that, in the spring, these colonies 
would still have a maximum popula- 
tion sufficiently young and virile to 
push brood rearing activities rapidly 
forward. 


Behavior in Spring 


When brood rearing is renewed in’ 


the spring, the difference in the be- 
havior of young and old queens has 
been frequently noted. Here again, 
old or inferior queens do not serve our 
purposes. It is normal at this time 
of year for the colony to increase its 
adult population until the queen 
reaches the maximum of her capacity 
in egg laying. This point has been 
aptly called the peak of brood rearing 
and, from the standpoint of honey 
production, the occurence of this peak 
is of. extreme importance. For best 
results in the honey flow, each colony 
must be built up to its greatest possi- 
ble strength so quickly that most of 
the workers shall be young and vig- 
orous when the flow begins. 


Brood rearing usually starts mod- 
erately in March or April and in- 
creases steadily until the first of May 
or June. If we could accurately de- 
pict the behavior of queens during 
this period it would probably be some- 
thing like the accompanying diagram. 
(Fig. 1). 

Queens whose activity brings re- 
sults of this sort are ideal, but not all 
queens meet the requirements. A re- 
duction in prolificness, due to age or 
infertility, changes the picture ma- 
terially. Brood rearing is then too 
moderate and protracted, so that the 
peak of population comes too late. 
(Fig. 2). 

Demuth has_ estimated the honey 
gathering population as five times nor- 
mal, or about 100,000 bees, a large 
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majority of which should be reared 
in the month or six weeks preceding 
the flow. This means that 70,000 to 
80,000 cells of brood must be present 
in the hive at about the same time. It 
means 3,000 to 4,000 eggs each 
day. This smacks of theory, but the 
facts of experience show that these 
high requirements are actually met. 
Doolittle, whose word is well. esti- 
mated among beekeepers, stated that 
a good queen is one which will give 
us 3,000 to 4,000 eggs a day for a 
month previous to the honey tlow. 
Charles Dadant recorded the presence 
of 73,000 cells of brood filled in 21 
days. In Maryland, with the honey 
flow from the tulip tree due the 10th 
of May, the writer found colonies in 
the Government apiary with 14 Lang- 
stroth frames, or about 70,000 cells 
of brood, on April 14th, four weeks 
before the flow. However, this was 
only from young queens introduced 
the previous fall. Brood in _ this 
amount, at one time, cannot be ex- 
pected when a single Langstroth hive 
is used. These colonies were each oc- 
cupying two 10-frame hive bodies. 

The Past Season’s Experience 

A further experience to illustrate 
this point was furnished during the 
past season in the Dadant apiaries. 
We have a yard of 90 colonies, known 
as the Gillam yard, located on the east 
bluff of the Mississippi River, in reach 
of a large acreage of heartsease_and 
Spanish needle from which we obtain 
a fall flow. The colonies in this yard 
were largely headed by 1919 queens 
and, due to the pressure of other 
work, they were not requeened this 
year. The fall crop from the 90 colo- 
nies was 3% barrels of honey, or 
about 22 pounds per colony. Further 
down the bluff is the Spencer yard. 
This started the season with 65 colo- 
nies, also headed by old queens. The 
colonies were weak in spring and built 
up slowly, finally showing bad infec- 
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tion with European foulbrood. We 
strengthened and requeened with 
young queens in June to clean un the 
disease, reducing the number of colo- 
nies to 40. This was eight weeks be- 
fore the fall flow. By the time of the 
flow the colonies were exceptionally 
strong and the crop from the 40 was 
3% barrels, or 50 pounds per colony. 
In this case, the difference in crop be- 
tween the two yards, due largely to a 
difference in queens, was 28 pounds 
per colony, or $2.80 per colony. 


Supersedure 

There is a further objection to old 
or inferior queens, often overlooked, 
in that they are frequently su- 
perseded in the spring or summer. To 
be sure, this gives us young queens, 
but often so late that the peak of 
population is delayed until during or 
at the close of the honey harvest and 
a reduction in crop results. (Fig. 31). 
Supersedure will also increase the 
amount of swarming, since conditions 
favoring swarming are often present 
when the supersedure cells are 
built. In the Dadant apiaries we use 
the large Dadant hives and seldom 
have many swarms. This year, of 
about 20 swarms, over 75 per cent 
were from colonies that were super- 
seding their queens. 

So far, this has very evidently been 
an argument favoring the maintain- 
ance of young, virile queens as an es- 
sential part of good management. 
There is one last gun to fire, how- 
ever, which gives no mean finish to 
the list of facts, and that is the great 
value of such queens in the control of 
European foulbrood. Everyone fa- 
miliar with this disease will agree that 
young Italian queens do much to keep 
the disease in check. Dr. Miller's 
slogan was “Strong colonies of strong 
bees,” and he had European foul- 
brood all around him. Yet he had lit- 
tle of it himself, because he kept his 
colonies so strong that it was rare for 
a colony to show European at all. 
When it did show there was a com- 
paratively small amount, easily elim- 
mated. Sturtevant, at Washington, 
found it difficult to infect strong colo- 
nies headed by young Italian queens, 
even when large amounts of diseased 
material are fed directly to the bees. 
He has emphasized the fact that colo- 
nies with European foulbrood may be 
comparatively easily cleaned by 
strengthening and requeening. The 
strength of the colony has much to ao 
with recovery. During his experi- 
ments, Sturtevant found that of 10 
strong colonies, treated by requeening 
only, 20 per cent showed recurrence 
of the disease; of 20 medium colonies 
so treated, 50 per cent recurred; of 
14 weak colonies, 57 per cent re- 
curred. 

Our own experience this past sea- 
son with European foufbrood, at the 
Spencer apiary, has already been men- 


.tioned. Of 65 colonies, over 25 had 


European foulbrood in early summer. 
These were treated successfully by re- 
queening and_ strengthening with 
frames of emerging brood. Indeed, 
where the brood of the colony was not 
too badly diseased it was merely re- 
moved, completely or in part, and giv- 
en in exchange for sealed brood from 
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strong colonies, resulting in the :om- 
plete elimination of the disease. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
this is not a method to be recom- 
mended, and a mistake in diagnosis 
would be disastrous, since it would 
only insure a further spread of Amer- 
ican foulbrood. 


Securing Good Queens 

Since good queens are so much the 
soul of the colony, it would be 
within the scope of this article to tell 
how queens are secured and intro- 
duced, but this is a fundamental mat- 
ter in which most beekeepers are well 
schooled and it is not our purpose to 
include it. There are a few things of 
importance, however, which may well 
be mentioned. In our own experience 
of several years’ trial, we do not be- 
lieve it pays to requeen apiaries en- 
tirely with queens sent. by mail. Su- 
persedure is too common and too 
many queens fail or are slow to re- 
gain their prolificness. We think that 
the best results will be secured by 
raising queens from selected stock in 
our own apiaries. To secure good 
stock, try several untested queens 
from several breeders; line them up 
and watch them. It is usually possi- 
ble to get a very good breeding queen 
out of the lot. Queen breeders will 
agree that untested queens ship best 
and there is a better chance of the 
purchaser getting his queen laying in 
the hive. On the other hand, a 
breeding queen is a year old, her 
ovaries are heavy, and frequently she 
is injured in the mails. Thus it often 
happens that a fine queen will be ob- 
tained and superseded almost at once. 

In selecting a breeding queen from 
the apiary, individual colony records 
are almost a necessity. The common 
practice of transferring brood from 
colonies that are strong to colonies 
having little brood, makes accurate se- 
lection impossible. Queens not suf- 
ficiently prolific are thus helped out 
and at the end of the season the com- 
parative value of queens cannot be 
known. A_ good breeding queen 
should give bees that are gentle, in- 
dustrious and not given to much 
swarming. A queen which has a fine 
record for two successive seasons is 
preferred to one with the same kind 
of record for one season. Nothing 
can be decided by the color of queens, 
since queens are very iregular in their 
markings, and often dark queens that 
look like hybrids produce fine bees. 
The only way to test queens is to 
judge their worker progeny. 


Frequency of Requeening 

The frequency of requeening is a 
matter of varying opinion. Some good 
beekeepers believe that a queen is 
good until she shows signs of declin- 
ing, while others insist on annual or 
biennial replacement. The proper 
measure of a queen’s term of useful- 
ness is to be found in the severity with 
which she is used. Seasons and loca- 
tions vary in this respect, but it must 
be remembered that in none of the 
cardinal periods which we have men- 
tioned must a queen offer a chance of 
failing. In most locations requeen- 
ing is necessary at least once in two 
years, and it is frequently necessary 
every year. In extracted honey pro- 
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duction, especially where there are 
two flows a year, as with us, queens 
are worked very hard and must be 
replaced often to keep the colonies in 
prime condition. 

The best time of year to requeen 
is sometimes given as August, but in 
the Dadant apiaries this time is in- 
advisable, since it means the removal 
of queens just before or at the be- 
ginning of the fall flow. A break in 
brood rearing then would be certain 
to reduce our crop. Unless queens 
are noticeably failing, they should 
not be removed during the six weeks 
previous to a honey flow nor during 
the first part of the honey flow. After 
that they are of little further use, as 
far as that flow is concerned, and 
may be taken out at any time. The 
same is true of the six-weeks period 
preceding frost. We are compelled, 
therefore, to requeen, so far as pos- 
sible, earlier in the season and aim to 
do it during the latter part of the clo- 
ver flow. This avoids the midsummer 
dearth when the work would be diffi- 
cult because of robbing and the fail- 
ure of colonies to accept new queens. 
The only other time available to us is 
towards the close of the fall flow, 
and this necessitates the introduction 
of laying queens previously produced 
and mated in nuclei. 

The majority of our queens must 
bear the burden of brood rearing for 
the fall crop, the winter colony and 
the spring crop. It is a good queen 
that will keep this up for two sea- 
sons and, therefore, annual replace- 
ment is becoming more and more a 
part of our manipulation. 

A labor-saving method of requeen- 
ing is by the introduction of ripe 
grafted cells previously produced in 
cell building colonies. Where this 
method is used, however, it is import- 
ant to remember that the raising of 
cells must be so timed that they may 
be introduced to the colonies to be re- 
queened and the virgins which emerge 
may mate and begin laying at least 
six weeks before either a honey fiow 
or the end of the brood rearing in the 
fall. The time usually allowed from 
the starting of cells to the beginning 
of egg laying is about 25 days. Also, 
for best results, the mating period 
should come when there is a nectar 
flow, otherwise there is too great a 
loss of virgins and too many are either 
imperfectly mated or fail entirely to 
mate. Sufficient extra queens should 
be raised to introduce to colonies in 
which this happens. These queens 
may be mated in nuclei and the latter 
may be reunited with the colonies 
from which they were made. Queens 
left over may be disposed of as de- 
sired. 


INNER COVERS 
By John Protheroe 


In the controversy between the Eu- 
ropean idea of a porous quilt as in- 
ner cover and the American idea of a 
wooden inner cover I always under- 
stood the American contention to be 
that condensed vapor ran in drops 
along the wooden cover and chen 
down the front wall of the hive 
and out, a forward tilt being given to 
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the hive to insure this. The old plain 
pattern of inner cover with metal 
clamps at both ends was excellent for 
the purpose, but the new type seems 
to discard the theory on which advo- 
cacy of wooden covers was based, and 
to lack at the same time the benefits 
of the porous quilt. In the old days 
one kept special honey boards, fitted 
with Porter escapes, for use only in 
the removal of supers. Today we are 
asked to use permanently an inner 
cover fitted with an escape gap and 
bound at the sides and ends with 
wooden slats. This design must, I 
should think, intercept the drops siid- 
ing forward from the rear of the hive 
and drop them neatly on the cluster; 
and the binding slats must prevent the 
drops from reaching the front wall of 
the hive. The argument for a flat 
wooden roof against a porous quilt is 
dissipated entirely. 

The obsolete Svenson frame had 
much to recommend it. It was excel- 
lent for use with a porous quilt. In 
the Svenson frame there is a bee- 
space betwen the top bar and the 
comb, or you might say that it had a 
double top bar of which the two strips 
were held at a bee-space apart by a 
couple of blocks. For wintering it 
kept the cluster snug and warm and 
enabled it to migrate quietly and | 
evenly from comb to comb. It was an 
additional obstacle to deter the queen 
from moving up into the supers. Its 
use was probably discontinued owing 
to its reducing the comb space; if so, 
it might well be revived with the 
Modified Dadant dimensions. Some 
day a bright young man of the new 
generation will rush off to patent a 
brilliant brain wave, and find that he 
is reviving the Svenson idea. 

The one-piece cypress cover is a 
splendid cover when you can get well 
seasoned boards that will not warp or 
split. “When” that is the difficulty. 
Now, everybody knows the cork bath- 
room mat. Why cannot we have a 
one-piece cover made of cork dust 
composition? It would be an excel- 
lent non-conductor; it would not warp 
or split. Isn’t there a bee enthusiast 
in the cork industry, or hasn’t some 
beeman a friend in the business who 
would be willing to try it out? 

Virginia. 


UNEDITED LETTERS OF HUSER 


The Queens Whose Mating Has Been 
Prevented Up to the 21st or 23rd 
Day, Lay Only Drone Eggs 


(Continued from January) 


Lausanne, September 13, 1828. 

In one of the letters that I was per- 
mitted to write to Mr. Bonnet (New 
Observations, 3rd letter), I wrote 
that the pastor Schirach, who became 
celebrated in Germany, for his love 
of the bees and his great discovery of 
the possible transformation of a com- 
mon larva into a queen, had found, in 
one of his hives, a swarm almost en- 
tirely composed of drones, a very as- 
tonishing fact, never mentioned by 
any one. The author of this discov- 
ery understood that one should at- 
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tribute to some imperfection of the 
queen her inability to give birth to 
ordinary workers and with good rea- 
son concluded that it was necessary 
to give another queen immediately to 
this unfortunate colony, if it was de- 
sirable to save it. He therefore re- 
moved the sick or imperfect queen; 
taking advantage of his great discov- 
ery, he substituted another queen; 
in this hive and added to the drones 
that were there a sufficient number of 
workers to care for them; since these 
drones, deprived by nature of the 
necessary instruments and weapons, 
could neither feed, nurse nor defend 
the colony. Under other 1equire- 
ments, they are entrusted with the 
perpetuation of the species. 

This expedient of Mr. Schirach was 
entirely successful; his new queen, of 
proper structure in every regard, 
filled her hive with a numerous popu- 
lation, composed, as usual, of work- 
ers and drones; happy in this de- 
served success, its author did not 
seek for the cause of the mishap 
which he had experienced, he was 
satisfied with having discovered the 
remedy. 

Finding the Reason 

Being curious of investigating a 
matter which appeared to me to be 
as new as it was important, I did 
everything that I could think of to 
reach an explanation. I will spare 
you the recital of my researches, but 
will say to you that the queens upon 
which I experimented produced only 
drones when I allowed them to mate 
too late, that is to say, when their 
nuptials could not take place before 
the 22nd or 23rd day from the date 
of their egress, as full grown insects, 
from the cell which had been their 
cradle; on the contrary, they iaid 
eggs of two sexes whenever they 
were mated a few days earlier. But 
why does this delay of fecundation 
disable the queens from laying 
worker eggs? It is a problem upon 
which analogy does not furnish any 
light. I cay say now, as I wrote it 
to Mr. Bonnet, that in the entire 
physiological history of animals I 
know of no observation which has any 
analogy with this. Be therefore sat- 
isfied, my dear Elisa, with an 
acknowledgement of ignorance from 
your so-called teacher, who prefers 
to remain silent rather than give you 
fanciful advice. 


Note.—It is well known that, some 
15 years later, Dzierzon gave the so- 
lution of the problem. It was in 1845 
that, for the first, time, he gave his 
views on the repreduction of bees and 
expressed the conviction that the 
drone eggs did not need fecundation, 
while the co-operation of the drone 
was indispensable for the production 
of workers. Four years later, in 1849, 
in his work “Theorie and Praxis’ he 
made a complete expose of his theory 
on parthenogenesis, to which the 
works of Siebold and other savants 


have given scientific confirmation. 
(Editor. ) 
My own _ researches, therefore, 


proved the possibility of the accident 
signalized by the German professor. 
The silence preserved upon this su»- 
ject by all the naturalists, and espe- 
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cially by those who had most observed 
the honeybees, proved to me that an 
accident so fatal for them, and which 
was, for them, a real catastrophe, 
must be infinitely rare. Was there a 
doubt that it had been foreseen and 
provided for? I could not guess it. 
I had to see it, and see it many 
times, to believe it. The previous ac- 
cidents should have led me on the 
way; it was to the want of drones at 
the proper time that the real sterility 
of queens should be attributed; in or- 
der to avoid it, it was necessary that 
the birth of the queens and of the 
drones coincided. Their too early 
or too tardy appearance would be 
equally injurious to the hive; the 
parallel hatching of the two sexes 
was, therefore, indispensable; the 
queens needed to emerge at the same 
date as their mates, and that is what 
actually takes place. 
Foretelling the Sex 

Reaumur was the first man to see 
that the females of the bees lave 
been given a privilege of which all 
other mothers have been deprived, 
that of foreseeing the sex of the child 
which they are to bring forth, which 
is proven by the choice of the differ- 
ent-sized cells in which they deposit 
the eggs of both sexes; it is in the 
little ones that the workers are raised, 
since their size is better proportioned 
to them. 

Has some similar faculty been 
given to the workers, so that they 
may know intuitively what is hap- 
pening about them? When the queen 
enters her new home, she needs 
worker cells, and it is always with 
worker eggs that her laying begins, 
those of drones come later; it is when 
the latter descend from her ovaries 
that the workers prepare to build 
queen cells. 

The rearing of the young drones is 
a little slower than the rearing of 
workers or queens; 17 to 18 days are 
sufficient for the latter, 20 for the 
worker, but it takes at least 24 days 
for the drones, from the time when 
the eggs are laid until they become 
adult and are able to emerge from the 
cell which has served them as cradle 
or prison. 


Note.—Huber’s figures upon the 
duration of development are slightly 
out of relation with the time now 
given by all writers, except in the 
case of the drones. Queens may fully 
develop, in hot weather, in a trifle 
over 15 days. Workers usually re- 
quire 21 days.—tTranslator. 


Providing for Emergencies 

The young queens are therefore as- 
sured, by this arrangement, that cheir 
wedding may take place, that is to say 
that they may mate with a drone, in 
the air, on the wing, during the iirst 
days of their life; there is another 
mishap to foresee, it is in case the 
young bride should die on the way or 
should be the prey of a swallow, of a 
lizard, of of some other enemy. It 
is therefore not only to furnish 
queens for the swarms that the bees 
have been taught to rear more queens 
than they will need, and it is un- 
doubtedly for that reason that they 
build, during the entire drone-breed- 
ing time, a number of queen-cells 
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which is far in excess of what would 
be needed; five or six would be more 
than sufficient; it is not rare to find 
at that season eight or ten royal cells 
which could give birth successively to 
as many queens. I do not doubt that 
beneficent Nature has in view, in this 
occurrence, the making up of the pos- 
sible losses of queens by accident dur- 
ing their aerial and adventurous 
flights. 

Mr. Bonnet counted 25 royal cells 
in the hive which I opened for his 
inspection at Pregny. It was, I be- 
lieve, when I reminded him of this 
observation that I told him in one of 
my first letters that the simultaneous 
appearance of drone eggs and queen 
cells, always observed in the same cir- 
cumstances and only at the time or 
the great drone breding, indicates 
some secret connection between such 
operations performed simultaneously, 
in beings of the same family, but so 
different in essential respects. 

(To be Continued). 


BEEKEEPERS BY THE WAY 


The Girl From Albany 


At almost any of the eastern bee- 
keepers’ conventions you are likely 
to meet the girl from Albany. Miss 
Edna Risch is manager of the G. B. 
Lewis Company branch at that place 
and the beekeepers of New York 
State call her a live wire. She wears 
a “smile that won’t come off” and 
makes her competitors hustle for 
business in her territory. Miss Risch 


























Miss Edna Risch 


is a sure-enough beekeeper, although 
she only has a few hives. Apparently 
she enjoys talking about hives rather 
than bees, and she is never at loss fur 
an argument to support the “Bee- 
ware”’ line. 
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BEES AND HONEY IN MEDICINE 
The Opinion of Another Physician 


By Doctor Bob 


The Promised Land of Israel is’ 


described as the “Land of Milk and 
Honey.” Modern medical research 
has found that milk is almost a per- 
fect food and that honey is both food 
and medicine. 

Now the question arises, what is 
meant by medicine? The Century 
dictionary tells us: ‘“A substance 
used as a remedy for disease, a sub- 
stance having, or supposed to have, 
curative properties.” The Medical 
Dictionary tells us: ‘‘The art of heal- 
ing diseases.”” Not many years ago 
the average doctor understood by 
medicines, pills or nasty concoctions. 
That was why he laid his profession 
bare to such unmerciful criticism by 
various faddists, physical culturists 
and others. And their criticism, al- 
though not always wise or prudent, 
did much to bring about a very use- 
ful reform. These days the average 
physician understands the proper 
definition of medicine. Some nhys- 
ical culturists and other healers still 
direct their shafts at the regular phy- 
sician. 

This article is not intended as a 
defense of the physician, he needs no 
defense, if he is a real modern physi- 
cian, he uses whatever means are ex- 
pedient to acomplish a cure, be it 
physical culture, osteopathy or what 
not. 

It has been quite the proper form 
of recent years in certain magazines 
to condemn drugs, setting forth the 
virtues of proper diet and exercise. 
Of course, an excess of pills and de- 
coctions, many of which contained 
deleterious substances, sold and pre- 
scribed promiscuously, brought about 
a reaction. But let us see what a 
“drug” really is. 

The Century Dictionary tells us a 
“drug” is any vegetable, animal or 
mineral matter that is used in medi- 
cine.” So there you are again. 

It is plain that most any food may 
be a drug and many drugs a ‘ood. 
Long articles appear from time to 
time warning us against drugs, espe- 
cially laxatives. These articles tell 
us what to eat to remedy a condition 
—yet if we eat to remedy a condition 
we are taking a drug—a medicine. 
Lots of our medicines, too, are iust 
extracts of foods. So you see it io 
very hard to draw a line between 
food and drugs. Some well-meaning 
friend may warn you against some 
extract or a syrup of the very food he 
would give you as a remedy! 

All this dissertation brings us pack 
to the beginning in which we find our 
first parents in the Garden of Eden 
given explicit instructions as to their 
eating. 

As it was in the beginning, so it 
shall be in the end; life and death are 
very largely dependent on what we 
have to put into our stomachs. 

Various substances, call them food 
or medicine as you please, have pow- 
er to affect the human system in 
various ways. Probably the Lord, 
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when He sees proper to give us back 
the perfection our first parents lost, 
will teach us enough about eating to 
enable us to maintain life indefinitely. 
It seems the Israelites considered lo- 
custs a valuable food. Galen and 
Pliny used the bee in medicine. Hol- 
lerius and Alexander Bened used 
honey bees in honey as both an exter- 
nal application and internal remedy. 
Later Mouffet in 1658 speaks of 
their use in his day. In 1682 Salmon 
tells us: “The whole bee given in- 
wardly provokes urine, opens stop- 
pages of the reins and breaks the 
stone; they are good against cancers, 
schirrous tumors, King’s evil, drop- 
sies, dimness of vision, etc.” 

Dale’s Pharmocopae, 1739, makes 
mention of Apis as used for baldness 
and as a diuretic. 

The Complete English Dispensa- 
tory, London, 1749, speaks of pre- 
pared bees. 

Lewis Materia Medica, 1768, gives 
Apis, or bees, short notice. 

Others spoke of bees as being ac- 
tive medicinally, but the bee was not 
considered as an important medicine 
again until the 19th century, when 
Dr. Scudder, an eclectic, speaks fa- 
vorably of them as a remedy for 
women. 


The Medical Summary, A. D., 1998, 
contains an article by Dr. F. P. Davis, 
“Study of Apis,” which is both com- 
prehensive and to the point. Among 
other statements Dr. Davis said: “Jf 
there is any remedy that will give 
prompt and expected results, when 
properly exhibited, it is Apis.” 

It is interesting to note that when 
the sting is removed from the bee it 
continues to operate in a pump-like 
manner as long as it is in contact with 
the flesh, for quite some time. 


The composition of the poison of 
the honeybee is not known to chem- 
istry with any degree of accuracy. It 
is,-of course, probably a vegetable 
poison. 


Apis has a depressing influence on 
the heart and experimentally causes 
paralysis in birds. Properly used by 
physicians, it is useful in conditions 
of dropsy, fever, scarlatina and vari- 
ous other conditions known to physi- 
cians. Many have heard of the use 
of the bee sting to cure rheumatism, 
in which instance the following his- 
toric incident is interesting as related 
to the Eclectic Medical Society of 
Kansas City in 1904, by Dr. Packer. 


“A Mr. Gardner, of this city, had 
been laid up with articular rheuma- 
tism for four years, and had been un- 
able to walk any distance, and that 
only slowly and with a pair of 
crutches. 

“In August, 1903, he was hobbling 
aroundthe yard and upset a bee hive. 
The bees stung him by the hundreds 
and almost killed him. But when he 
recovered from the bee stings his 
rheumatism was gone, nor did it ever 
return.” 

Bee stings are generally quite vain- 
ful, occasionally serious, and rarely 
fatal. Among the easily obtainable 
remedies for bee stings are ammonia 
water and bruised stramonium leaves, 
commonly known as jimson weed. 
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It is not the purpose of this article 
to exploit remedies, and some of the 
regular profession do not place any 
confidence in the bee as a remedy. 
It is easier to deny than to affirm. 
Time will decide all things. In the 
meantime most laymen will do well to 
suspend judgment in matters outside 
their special domain of experience. 

Florida. 


MORE ABOUT THE LEWIS TREAT- 
MENT FOR EUROPEAN 
FOULBROOD 


By Arthur C. Miller 


The editorial on Drugs for Bee 
Diseases in your magazine for De- 
cember seems to be misleading, and I 
beg to append the following: 

Through the courtesy of Prof. 
Franklin N. Strickland, Executive 
Secretary-Chemist of the Food and 
Drug Commission of the State of 
Rhode Island and of the Analytical 
firm of Calder and _ Strickland, to 
whom I am indebted for the informa- 
tion on which I based my first mix- 
tures of sodium hypochlorite, I re- 
ferred your editorial to him and 
asked his elucidation of the substance 
and an explanation of the position 
you took. 


He suggested that I quote the U. 8S. 
Pharmacopoeia on the subject .nd 
thereby avoid confusion as to what 
substance is under consideration. Tne 
rule, as I first gave it, of one pound 
of chloride of lime in one gallon of 
cold water and two pounds of carbon- 
ate of soda (sal soda) in two gallons 
of hot water, then the two mixed, is 
as close to the U. S. formula as is 
necessary, and much handier for the 
average layman to use. It is substan- 
tially the same proportions as given 
in the following quotation: 


From the Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States of America, 1870. 


“Liquor sode chlorinate. Solution 
of chlorinated soda. Take of chlorin- 
ated lime 12 Troy ounces, carbonate 
of sodium 24 Troy ounces, water 12 
pints. 

“Dissolve the carbonate of sodium 
in 3 pints of the water, with the aid 
of heat. Triturate the chlorinated 
lime, a little at a time, with small 
portions of the water, gradually add- 
ed, until a smooth, uniform mixture is 
obtained. Mix this immediately with 
the remainder of the water and set 
the mixture aside for 24 hours. Then 
decant the clear liquid, and having 
transferred the residue to a muslin 
strainer, allow to drain until enough 
liquid has passed to make, with the 
decanted liquid, 8 pints. Mix this 
thoroughly with the solution of car- 
bonate of sodium, transfer the mix- 
ture to a muslin strainer and allow 
to drain, adding water, if necessary, 
towards the close, until 11% pints 
have passed. 

“Lastly, keep the liquid in well- 
stopped bottles, protected from ihe 
light.” 

As regards the differences in the 
resulting solutions, by accurately fol- 
lowing the U. S. P. formula, the re- 
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sults will always be the same if in- 
gredients are uniform. Any differ- 
ences found will be due to differences 
in the ingredients used. Professur 
Strickland tells me that the mixture 
is not very stable, that an excess of 
alkalinity makes it more nearly so 
(see U. S. P. IX), but that for our 
purposes it is not necessary to have it 
keep for a long time, but better make 
a fresh lot from time to time. 


Sodium hypochlorite is a wonderfui 
bactericide, is used largely in dairies 
for disinfecting milk utensils and in 
proportions of two fluid ounces to 
three gallons of water, is said to de- 
stroy typhoid bacteria in a few min- 
utes. It is virtually the famous Da- 
kins Solution of war time fame and 
was used in drinking water when 
other means of sterilization were no 
available. 

As to special forms of sodium hy- 
pochlorite, such special forms are in- 
cluded in the citation to the U. S. P. 
IX, and the simple proportions I gave 
produce a sodium hypochlorite as ef- 
fective as any commercial product by 
whatever name known. 

For those who only want a little 
and do not want to bother to make it, 
let them go to their druggist and buy 
a bottle of “chlorinated soda,” the 
common domestic “Javelle Water,’ 
and use that. Use it as it comes, that 
is, do not dilute it. 

As to the possibility of the solution 
injuring the bees, such injury, if it 
had occurred, would have been ap- 
parent in a very short time—a few 
hours at most. I certainly have seen 
nothing of the sort, nor have the oth- 
ers reported any such observation, 
and they surely would have in the 
course of our correspondence, if there 
was any such thing to report. I have 
used the solution full strength and by 
steps down to a very weak solution, 
and except for the disappearance of 
eggs, before referred to, nothing sug- 
gesting harm was observable. 

Now, as to my position in this mat- 
ter, I have no financial interest in- 
volved; I do not deal in the sundry 
ingredients used, nor have I any in- 
terest direct or indirect in any pro- 
prietary firm of sodium hypochlorite. 
I can get not credit for its applica- 
tion to bee diseases, as it is the dis- 
covery of Mr. W. H. Lewis, and the 
very best I can expect is a little re- 
flected glory by telling the craft 
about it. 

I do know it is harmless to the bees 
and that I never saw colonies “right 
about face,” ¢lean up and show 
hustling energy any more suddenly 
than after applying this solution. 

And though I thus express myself, 
do not think I fail to appreciate your 
urging a reasonable precaution or en- 
deavoring to curb the normal pro- 
clivities of beemen to plunge after 
every new thing that is well spoken 
of. But $1 should cover all costs of 
material and sprayer; so let’s give 
them a chance to blow themselves to 
that extent and perchance some one 
of them may discover something that 
neither you nor I have seen or sus- 
pected. 

Rhode Island. 
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Treatment of Foulbrood With Sodium 
Hypochlorite 


To the Editors of the American Bee 
Journal. 


Gentlemen: 

Because of the publication of a re- 
cent article in your Journal, and like- 
wise in several others, we are receiv- 
ing many inquiries from bee breeders 
concerning the use of our B-K brand 
of sodium hypochlorite, which was 
mentioned in some of the articles al- 
luded to. 

There are no doubt many other bee 
breeders deeply interested, some of 
whom may, without proper precau- 
tion, proceed to use either our pro- 
duct, B-K, or some other hypochlorite, 
without sufficient care or knowledge 
of sodium hypochlorites in general. 
We fear such conduct may lead to dis- 
astrous results. 

There are many kinds of hypochlo- 
rites, differing widely from each other 
in their characteristics and their ac- 
tion upon tissues. Some of these, we 
are very certain, would be fatal to 


bees. Some forms, on the other hand, 
we believe, may be used. We have 
been experimenting in connection 


with the work of Mr. Lewis, of Brit- 
ish Columbia, but we have not yet 
reached the point that we care to 
jeopardize our reputation by recom- 
mending B-K or any other of the 
standard forms of hypochlorite now 
available. As soon as we have 
reached conclusions as to what is the 
best form and how best to use it, we 
will give it to you for publication. We 
shall be pleased to have you publish 
this, lest your readers may reach the 
conclusion that we have been recoin- 
mending our B-K brand for the pur- 
pose. We are very jealous of our 
recommendations of anything, and we 
only recommend that which we have 
tested very thoroughly, both in prac- 
tice and in the laboratory. 
General Laboratories, 
Madison, Wis. 


GET BEES 


A Story of the Trials of a Novice 
With Bees 


By George S. Cottman 


When Marcella and I read Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s charming “Life of the 
Bee”’ we got the bee fever. We had 
taken up our suburban abode with a 
view to the simple, semi-bucolic life, 
which, of course, included chickens 
and garden, but here was something 
yet more idyllic which had about it 
all the flavor of pastoral antiquity, as 
Marcella said, recalling Hymettus and 
sundry Biblical references. 

What could be more fascinating 
and refreshing than to study, day by 
day, the habits of these curious little 
creatures with their strange instincts? 
If you want to know how captivating 
they are, read Maeterlinck—he better 
than I can key up your sense of won- 
der. 

Then there is other bee literature 
from which you may learn about the 
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profitableness of apiculture. I read 
some of that, too, as I have a practical 
vein and always like to figure out 
things so as to establish an economic 
justification for my pleasures. In this 
case it figured beautifully. A swarm 


-of busy little bees improving each 


shining hour all the day from cpening 
flower meant in the course of the sea- 
son (according to the books) eighty 
to a hundred pounds of that same de- 
licious honey. All you had to do was 
to furnish a modest little box of a 
home and they toiled for you joyous- 
ly without money and without price. 
Lovable little creatures! Man’s true 
friend! 


About this time, by a happy chance, 
I learned of a man across town who 
had a stand of bees for sale. I went 


.over and hunted him up. Yes, he said 


he had some, but bees were not in his 
line. Ever since his experience one 
day when he tried to shift them and 
twisted the super off and dropped the 
hive—ever since that day, he said, he 
had harbored a sort of prejudice 
against them. He was satisfied, how- 
ever, that there was a heap of profit 
in bees. There was not only the 
honey, but there was an extra swarm 
every once in a while. A man begin- 
ning with a swarm could soon have an 
apiary. If I wanted these for five dol- 
lars I could have them, along with 
what honey was already in the hive. 

From the bee knowledge I had 
gleaned I made a hasty calculation 
which tabulated itself somewhat as 
follows: 


Minimum annual honey output 

per hive, 80 lbs. at 20c per 

ia i aaa ds ll $16.00 
Extra swarm of bees from par- 

ent hive (minimum estimate) 2.00 


Total annual yield ________ 18.00 
Total cost (hive and original 

WN Bo 5.00 

SS eee 13.00 


I went over this calculation several 
times to be sure of it. It looked rather 
too good to be true—thirteen dollars 
profit in a year on a five-dollar in- 
vestment was a return of 260 per cent 
to say nothing of the subsequent mul- 
tiplying of the capital by the increase 
of swarms. What better could any 
grasping capitalist ask? I took the 
bees. 

That evening about dusk I went 
over with a wheelbarrow and a big 
sheet to bring home my incipient for- 
tune. The man said that as I was in- 
experienced and might make some 
mistake he would, by way of favor, 
deliver the goods f. o. b., as it were. 
Not wishing to be outdone in courtesy 
I let him have his way. First he drove 
in with a smudge a large gob of bees 
that were roosting out on the front 
stoop of the hive. Then he tightly 
caulked up the slot where they had 
entered, and after that spread the 
sheet over the barrow and essayed to 
lift onto it the plugged-up hive, which 
by this time sounded like an impris- 
oned sawmill in full operation. In 
lifting the concern he managed to pry 
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open a gap where the super and the 
body of the hive joined. 

At this juncture my interest in the 
proceedings waned, and I went off to 
a remote part of the yard. My com- 
panion heroically stuck to his job till 
he could put the hive on the barrow 
and enclose the whole box with the 
sheet, carefully converting the latter 
into a big bag by the use of safety 
pins. Then he came away, too. After 
whipping about in space with his hat 
and handkerchief for fifteen minutes 
he got a chance to stand and talk 
while applying salt, soda and ammo- 
nia. He was not in a frame of mind 
tc talk calmly and dispassionately, but 
he managed to say that the bees, much 
as he hated to part with them, were 
now mine and all ready to be taken 
away—that is, all but the few dozens 
that had crawled up his clothes in- 
stead of going in the sheet. So say- 
ing he presented me with a mosquito- 
net bag to go over my hat as a bee 
veil and said he hoped I would get 
them home all right. So I donned the 
mosquito net and went off, feeling 
that I was at last what every man 
should be—a real bee owner. 

Now, my wheelbarrow was one of 
these scoop affairs in shape something 
like a shallow bowl, and as it jolted 
along the hive persisted in an attempt 
to describe a rotary motion, and ever 
and anon I had to stop and right it 
up. This performance, accompanied 
by the weird, wrathful buzz of the 
fermenting swarm, the ghostly, odd- 
looking shrouded thing in the barrow, 
and the equally ghostly looking bee 
veil that shrouded me, all indistinct 
in the gloaming, excited the curiosity 
of people along the sidewalk, and 
whenever I paused some one would 
come to the curb to look. 

It was when I was traversing the 
main street of the town and the in- 
quisitive stragglers became throngs 
that a score or so of the bellicose bees 
found their way through the folds of 
the sheet. Safe behind my bee veil I 
rather enjoyed it. In the midst of the 
ensuing panic a policeman came up. 
He was an ideal policeman—august of 
carriage, majestic in proportions, a 
ponderous embodiment of authority. 
He austerely noted the scatteration 
of the crowd and the odd, spectral ap- 
pearance of myself and freight. 

“‘Whatinell’s all this?’”’ he demand- 
ed, raucously, punching the hive two 
or three times with his club. “I think 
I’ll have to pinch you.” 

Happily for me he was diverted 
from his fell intent. First he swatted 
the air wildly with his locust; then he 
slapped his person heavily in three or 
four places; then he went away with 
great momentum and I got a chance 
to turn off into an alley, and after re- 
fastening the sheet, to wend my way 
homeward by more obscure thorough- 
fares. 

I managed to get my hive safely 
planted and uncorked. The next 
morning when I examined it I found 
that the entrance slot was fairly flow- 
ing with liquid honey, while the bees 
that tried to get in and out were 
floundering about in the sticky stuff. 
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Visions of a wealth of golden honey 
floated before my mind and I hastened 
to tell Marcella about it. 

“How nice!”’ she exclaimed, stand- 
ing afar off and trying to see the flow 
of honey by the aid of an opera glass. 
“Why not,” she suggested, “put a 
faucet in your hive, then you might 
pour some milk in at the top and have 
the famous old Biblical mixture right 
on tap. How much do you suppose is 
in there?” 

“Well,” I exclaimed, “there is sup- 
posed to be 28 boxes in that super, 
and from the signs it is simply brim- 
ming over. I'll get a smoker today 
and this evening we'll get it out.” 

“How nice!” said Marcella again. 
“I owe ever so many favors to our 
friends, and now I'll just surprise 
them with some boxes of our own 
beautiful honey.” 

Wedging up my super so my bees 
could have egress without using the 
gummed-up slot, I went off to the city 
about my business. That day a series 
of wild telephone messages were is- 
sued from my home in the attempt to 
locate me. Police headquarters, the 
city hall, the public library, and sun- 
dry business offices were all notified to 
waylay me if possible. Finally my 
orbit crossed that of the message. I 
was wanted at home. My bees had 
swarmed and they were being held in 
a state of siege by neighbors pending 
my return. 

I was astonished, for though I had 
expected a division of the swarm 
some time I had not anticipated that 
my investment would, so to speak, 
double itself the very first day. This 
and my good fortune about the honey 
were encouraging indeed. I flew 
around to a beeware establishment to 
get an equipment for my new swarm. 
They sized me up there, and seeing I 
was progressive, introduced me to a 
fancy observation hive. The observa- 
tion hive is a thing you can peer into 
through glass sides, “by means of 
which,” as the catalog says, “‘the life, 
habits and workings of bees may be 
observed with perfect safety.” The 
device, I was told, was the coming fad, 
and when people once got interested 
in the fascinating stunts of bees it 
would become more popular than the 
phonograph. The price, complete, all 
varnished and with brass trimmings, 
“making an attractive piece of furni- 
ture for any room,” was only $8.80. 

It looked like plunging, at first 
glance, but I needed all the informa- 
tion I could get about bees, and when 
I thought of my super full of honey, 
my new swarm, and that 260 per cent 
on the investment, I saw that I could 
indulge in glass sides and brass trim- 
mings. Then there is no use trying 
to do business on a narrow-gauge way, 
so I got, along with a smoker, what- 
ever was necessary for handling a 
swarm and removing honey, including 
a bee escape, some comb foundation 
and a patent swarm catcher, amount- 
ing in all to three dollars. I also 
qualified myself with a lot of gratis 
instruction, then struck out for home 
with orders for the new hive to follow 
at once. 
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My. bees had caused quite a commo- 
tion in the neighborhood. I had good 
neighbors, and they had prevented the 
swarm from wandering off into space 
by turning out with tin pans, bells and 
a garden hose. The would-be mi- 
grants had settled in an adjacent yard 
and the owner of the yard, who also 
owned the hose, had been faithfully 
watching them for hours with the 
sprinkling nozzle at hand. 

According to the books, the bees 
should have been hanging pendent 
from the branch of some tree. My 
fly-screen swarm catcher was made 
on that theory, the design being that 
they should be shaken into it and the 
wire lid shut down. Then you were to 
carry them to the mouth of the new 
home, beat a tattoo on the latter, and 
they would march from the catcher 
into the hive like the children of Israel 
filing into the land of Canaan. 

On that hypothesis I knew exactly 
what to do, but instead of hanging in 
a cluster, they were massed about the 
stem of a small tree near the ground, 
and from this enormous nucleus they 
reached out in grotesque festoons to 
surrounding sticks and shrubs. The 
spot for a space of two feet boiled 
with bees, and those underneath must 
have been having a bully good time. 
How I was to get that seething welter 
into a swarm-catcher or anywhere 
else was more than I could guess, and 
there was nothing for it but to send 
an emergency call to a professional 
beeman in the city. Then I went to 
investigate the condition of the old 
hive. 

“Huh!” said I, somewhat surprised. 

Save a dozen or so that had per- 
ished miserably in the oozing honey, 
rot a bee was visible or audible. In- 
stead of “swarming,” as I had ex- 
pected, they had simply, one and all, 
decamped. 

“Well,” said Marcella, when I com- 
municated. this intelligence, “that 
gives us a good chance to get our 
honey out, anyway.” Marcella has a 
habit of always looking upon the com- 
pensatory side. “I’m crazy to know 
how much there is,” she added. “Do 
you think this will hold it all?” and 
she showed me a galvanized washtub, 
which she had nicely lined with clean 
papers. 

We carried the tub out between us, 
and I proceeded to open up the su- 
per. It was as hollow as the head of 
its former owner, who had put the 
section boxes where the bee frames 
should have been and left the super 
vacant. The only vestige of honey in 
the hive was a thin, scrawney comb 
that had been suspended from the 
roof. The jolting of the barrow had 
broken this down, and what syrup 
there was had trickled to the bottom. 

Marcella stood aghast. 

“Oh, you said there was. Loney 
there!” she cried, reproachfully. 
‘What shall I do?” 

It turned out that Marcella’s little 
scheme for surprising her friends had 
so taken possession of her that she 
called them all up by telephone and 
told them about it, in consequence of 
which some six or eight of the elect 
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were expecting to receive gifts of 
such honey as they never saw before. 

There was only one way out of it 
that I could see; and so, as she seemed 
desperate about it, I skipped the back 
fence, sneaked up the alley that led 
groceryward, and betimes returned 
with ten boxes, which I had been 
lucky enough to corral. This added 
only two dollars to my bill of costs. 

To the above, the visiting expert 
added one dollar more, but in the end 
the recalcitrant bees were nicely 
housed in their new hive, and I felt 
the yeast working in my spirits 
again. To be sure I was, up to date, 
fourteen dollars and eighty cents to 
the bad, over and above the first cost; 
but, as Marcella consolingly said, ‘“‘one 
must always expect some reverses at 
the start, and no one need know about 
the grocery honey.” 


All this was on Saturday. The 
next morning our little bee troubles 
seemed to be settled and over with. 
Our bees in their fine observation hive 
promised to be a joy and an asset for 
all future time; and so, in a spirit of 
thanksgiving, Marcella and I went to 
church, the same being but a square 
away. 

It was just as the choir and organ 
were in the midst of a swelling an- 
them that there suddenly struck in the 
infernalest accompaniment that sa- 
ered music ever had. An old-fash- 
ioned “calathumpian” band, consist- 
ing largely of tin pans and horns, was 
what it sounded like, and as it swelled 
from pianissomo to forte, and _ still 
more forte, the congregation pricked 
up its collective ears in amazement, 
while the choir showed signs of nerv- 
ous demoralization. 

As the unholy tumult was some- 
where in the vicinity of my house, I 
put this and that together. It was up 
to me to sneak out and investigate, 
and I went like a culprit, feeling my- 
self the mark of every eye. To make 
the matter worse, they were just pass- 
ing the collection basket, and it al- 
ways looks bad to get up and go when 
you see the basket coming your way. 

When I reached home, red and hot, 
I found my surmise correct. The air 
around was literally full of crazy bees 
circling about, and my neighbor’s 
boys, taking their cue from yester- 
day’s proceedings, were kindly trying 
to settle my swarm. As it was the 
kind of performance to commend it- 
self to a healthy boy, the orchestra or- 
ganized and grew rapidly. I got a 
hearing by and’ by, and managed to 
abate the racket. 

Then, in the lull, and before I 
could get my hose in sprinkling order, 
that vast whirling cloud of fool bees 
began to drift off slantwise, west by 
south, as if not quite certain whether 
to head for Texas or Southern Cali- 
fornia. They went bee-line, and I 
went around corners, so I was handi- 
capped in the chase. At the edge of 
town I lost track of them entirely, and 
finally came back just in time to 
meet, in my half-clad condition, all 
the folks who were returning from 
church. 

I wonder where my bees went. I 
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hope some one else got them, and, if 
so, I wish him joy of them. Should 
this meet his eye I invite his atten- 
tion to the attached ad.: 


FOR SALE—Fine observation glass 
beehive, quite mew, worth $8.80. 
will sell cheap. 


Moral: Get bees. 


BEES ON COINS, ETC. 
By Hy. W. Sanders. 


On page 487 you ask for informa- 
tion on the subject of the bee on 
coins, stamps, etc. 

I do not know whether you would 
include the hive in this subject; but 
on the English 5-pound note there has 
been for a very long time, possibly a 
century or more, the representation 
of a small “skep” in the upper left- 
hand corner, presumably to indicate 
industry. There is a story I have 
read somewhere that once a very ex- 
cellent imitation of the notes was 
made by a forger, which was so hard 
to detect that at last the bank hired 
an expert engraver to examine mi- 
nutely all the notes presented. It 
was found that the forged notes had 
fewer bees flying before the pictured 
hive than the genuine ones, and thus 
the forgery was detected. 

As a general symbolism of “in- 
dustry” the dome-shaped straw hive 
will be found largely in art for many 
centuries back. 

Manitoba, Canada. 


HONEYBEE ON COIN 
By A. F. Bonney 


I was much interested in the arti- 
cle in the December American Bee 
Journal regarding the coin bearing a 
honeybee, and as it happens that as a 
youth I was deeply interested in coins 
I think I may state that this is the 
first time such an emblem was ever 
used by any nation. 

So soon as people began making 
metal coins, by the most primitive of 
methods, be it remarked, mere 





Proposed new coin. 


swaged lumps or cast pieces of metal, 
it seemed to be the custom, if not 
the rage, to feature faces of their 
rulers, and this custom has persisted 
to this day. On a coin struck in Crete 
400 years B. C. we find the figure of 
Chersonesus; on a Spanish doubloon 
of 1950 a fine portrait of Queen Isa- 
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bel II. The double-crown of James I, 
of England, issued in the seventeenth 
century, is a very fine specimen. 

Four hundred years B. C. we find 
the face of Phaestus, of Crete, on the 
obverse side, and the skull of a cow 
surrounded by a laurel leaf on the re- 
verse. The obverse of the dobra, a 
gold coin of Portugal, about 1739, 
carried a fine portrait of the ruling 
queen. This coin was worth owning, 
as it was worth about $17, U. S. 
money. 

About the fifteenth century a coin 
called the “Chaise” was issued in 
England, equal in value to about 
three of our present dollars, which 
bore a full-length figure of Louis IX 
on the obverse. This was, I think, 
one of the earliest of the milled coins. 

There are exceptions to coin bear- 
ing kingly portraits, or, in fact, any 
faces at all. The doit, of Jave, 
eighteenth century, is one, as it bears 
only characters on either side. The 
“Ore” of Sweden, is another 

Back of a certain date we find no 
coins of metal, for there was no 
commerce, or if there was, it was car- 
ried on by barter. In our national 
history the Goddess of Liberty is the 
only woman who ever got onto our 
coinage. Our martyred President ap- 
pears on some coins, and the eagle is 
seen frequently, but I doubt if ever 
in the history of the world the honey- 
bee has appeared except on the Ital- 
ian coin mentioned. 

To change this, however, I intend 
to submit a drawing to Congress of a 
honeybee surrounded by the legend: 
“By IndustryWe Thrive,” without the 
quotation marks, and suggest that 
they authorize the issuing of a 2%- 
cent piece, which I, for one, think is 
badly needed. I should like to see it 
of aluminum. 

I think to ask the various beekeep- 
ers’ associations of the nation to send 
in a petition for a coin bearing a 
honeybee, and if we do not attain our 
object we shall secure a vast amount 
of free advertising for honey and 
bees. 

Iowa. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ROBBERS 
By Yasuo Hiratsuka, Japan 


It is said that bees are so wise as to 
guard carefully their hive against rob- 
bers and that they do not allow even 
one to enter. Is it so? In early 
spring this year, I found a number of 
native Japanese bees in a hive of 
Italians. I concluded they might be 
robbers that had come some days pre- 
viously and were robbing the Italian 
bees; that they had perhaps come too 
late some evening to return home, and 
that, the weather being chilly, they 
were unable to go home the next day, 
and perhaps for several days, and had 
finally adopted this hive as their home. 
This would be a kind of drifting, for 
bees drift easily, not only young bees, 
but old ones as well. 

In the summer, when the crop is 
over, there occur some bad cases of 
robbing. I managed to exchange a 
robbed hive for a robber, putting the 
robbed colony on the robber’s stand. 
Robbers came out of the robbed hive, 
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carrying a heavy load of honey, cir- 
cled around, and then had to re-enter 
the hive, which was on the stand of 
their own. The trouble was soon en- 
tirely over. 

In fall feeding, there occurred some 
robbing in my apiary and I tried to 
manage it in the same way. But this 
time there were two robbing colonies, 
so the former method did not suc- 
ceed and the trouble got so bad that 
it was out of the question to exchange 
hives. I then closed the entrances of 
the robbing hives with wire cloth, 
shading them with a mat. The rob- 
bers could not return home, but strag- 
gled around, going into neighboring 
hives at night. At last the trouble 
ended and I released them. 

Preventing Robbing 

It is much better to prevent it than 
to stop it after it has begun. .A re- 
duced, dark entrance is good, but 
some other plans are still better. I 
find that entrances where the smell 
of food or nectar is most noticeable 
are more in danger. 

So I tried distributing one or two 
flakes of naphthalene on entrances 
where the smell of food appears to 
attract the robbers. Whether it was 
the naphthalene or not, the trouble of 
robbing ceased. 

(Our correspondent is right when 
he says that bees drift. In a great 
many cases a colony of pure Italian 
bees has been thought to be impure 
because some black bees from a neigh- 
boring hive had drifted to it. There 
is probably, also, something in his 
suggestion that bees may finally adopt 
the hive which they rob. But we 
would not trust those robbers. His 
method of exchanging hives is very 
much recommended by the leading 
books on beekeeping.—Editor). 


THE UNIVERSAL PEST 
By the Critic 


It is always with us. I might have 
said “he” or “she,” but as it is of 
both sexes and sometimes appears to 
be of neither sex, “it’’ applies better. 

We find it in every social gathering, 
from bee societies to great govern- 
ment assemblies, with hobbies, fads or 
religions. It is the pest of every pre- 
siding officer, butting in at any and 
all times and trying cto run every- 
thing. To the beekeeping fraternity 
it is and long has been a curse. It is 
and long has been the bane of every 
meeting, and its egotism and persist- 
ence oft lands it in the chair of the 
President or Secretary, and woe be- 
tide the society to which that happens. 
Schism and chaos follow. Many a 
promising society has been split and 
wrecked by one of these pests. Not in- 
frequently they are earnest, likeable 
persons, with many good ideas, but 
owing to their mental twist they spoil 
all they touch. Born propagandists 
and intolerant of any restraint. It 
takes a wise and skillful presiding of- 
ficer to handle these people, and calls 
for much courage, for they frequently 
have a following of earnest, sincere 
members who believe in them, failing 
to understand the warped mentality 
of the pest. 

If we should call them crazy, we 
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would promptly be in hot water, for 
though decidedly off in some things, 
they are seemingly sound on others. 
They rise to talk on every topic, have 
many strange and weird ideas about 
customs, methods and beliefs and just 
what slant they will take can never be 
foreseen. They rush into print per- 
sistently, not a publisher but what is 
pestered with them. Sometimes the 
publisher recognizes them before they 
have done much harm and sometimes 
they manage to get a lot of their 
vagaries in type and get a little notice, 
or the opposition on which they thrive. 

Looking over the books and maga- 
zines of the past as well as the pres- 
ent, we find them very much in evi- 
dence and not a month goes by with- 
out bringing to our desk some pri- 
vately published pamphlets or long 
letters plainly stamped as the vagaries 
of a paranoiac. 

It is high time these troublesome 
persons were more generally recog- 
nized and controlled or suppressed, 
and all presiding officers strongly sup- 
ported who will and can keep them in 
control. They have already wrecked 
or split many societies and put a 
blight on many a magazine. They are 
very much in evidence in every propa- 
ganda, from religion to affairs of 
state. Everywhere they are danger- 
ous mischief makers, the more danger- 
ous because they are oft so plausible 
and of good intent. Watch out for 
them. 

Massachusetts. 


NEWS FROM MEXICO 


We are all very well here and while 
you are preparing your bees for the 
cold winter we are beginning to har- 
vest some honey (November), and 
we hope for a good crop, for rains 
have been abundant and the plants 
are in very fair condition, but do not 
know whether January will not be 
rainy, for if it is it will compromise 
the honey crop. 

Mr. LeStourgeon, of San Antonio, 
sent me some seeds of the annual 
sweet clover. The plants grew well 
and I have already sown some of the 
new seeds; but a very peculiar thing 
which I noticed is that, after having 
bloomed and yielded seeds, the plants 
did not dry up; upon the little trunks 
some sprouts have grown, which are 
now in bloom. I propose to preserve 
the seeds of this second blooming and 
sow them separately from the first. Is 
not this twice blooming plant a won- 
der? If it could be thus grown on a 
large scale, it would be a bonanza for 
the beekeepers and the seedsmen. 

P. Provensal, Uruapan, Mexico. 


HOW FAR BEES FLY 
By C. B. Gooderham. 


I noticed, on page 28, July, 1921, 
a question as to how far bees will fly 
to gather honey. After reading this 
I thought perhaps the following might 
be of interest: On April 26 last, we 
shipped from Ottawa to Fort Ver- 
milion, Alta., two colonies of bees. 
These bees arrived at Fort Vermilion 
on May 7, after traveling close on 
three thousand miles. One colony 
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arrived in good condition, the other 
was dead, evidently suffocated. On 
August 2, I received a letter from 
the assistant superintendent stating 
that their bees had been seen seven 
miles from the apiary. I rather 
doubted this statement and wrote ask- 
ing him to find out, if possible, 
whether other bees were kept in their 
locality. His reply was that, as far 
as he could ascertain, no bees were 
kept within 600 miles of their station, 
and with his letter was a sworn state- 
ment from Mr. A. P. Clark, of the 
Hudson Bay Company office that Ital- 
ian bees corresponding to those at 
the farm had been caught in their of- 
fice and again liberated. The Hudson 
Bay offices are approximately seven 
miles from the Fort Vermilion Sta- 
tion. Of course, this does not mean 
that the bees were flying this long dis- 
tance in large numbers. 
Canada. 


CATALEPSY IN QUEENS 
By Dr. Brunnich. 


For many years I have observed 
occasional cases of cataleptic queens. 
Until I adopted my present manner 
of introducing, I tried many different 
methods. One of them was the fol- 
lowing, which was not bad, except for 
three cases of catalepsy which hap- 
pened: 

From the colony to which the 
queen was to be introduced, I took 
the head and breast of one or two 
bees—drones if there were any— 
and ground them in a cup with some 
water. With this liquid I daubed 
the body of the queen with a pencil 
brush and allowed her to enter the 
hive. I do not remember having a 
single case of ill success in this way, 
except that three times the young 
queen became apparently lifeless and 
quite stiff. The first time I was sure 
that the queen was dead. It was from 
one-half to three minutes before she 
began to move her legs and anten- 
nz, and then slowly recovered. I at- 
tributed this catalepsy to a sort of 
drowning, through the trachez per- 
haps becoming obstructed by the 
liquid or by the fine particles that 
were floating in it. 

Two or three times I saw the same 
thing happen to a young queen that I 
was marking, and I thought that it 
was perhaps the odor of alcohol which 
caused the fainting fit. The same 
thing happened to me this year, in 
July. A friend of mine brought me a 
young queen. As she was not yet 
marked, I gave her a dab of white 
color on her thorax, but no sooner 
had I done so when the poor queen 
had a shock and fell like dead. It was 
very disagreeable, because if my 
friend heard of it he would think that 
I had ill-treated his queen. I put her 
in the cage nevertheless, with some 
bees; but in a few minutes she was 
quite lively again, and I ran her in 
the midst of the bees. 

One or two days later, on the 11th 
of July, I was about to supersede the 
old queen of one of my hives. I took 
my mating cage, opened it and seized 
the queen, which was already marked. 
But when I put her in the little queen 
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cage, she was immediately paralyzed 
and did not stir in the least. The legs 
were stretched out as if she were 
fully dead. After a half minute, one 
of the legs began to tremble and little 
by little life returned. I have still 
to see a queen that had a cataleptic 
shock not doing well afterwards. But 
this last experience proved to me that 
I had been quite wrong in my expla- 
nations of the fainting queens. Cer- 
tainly the cause was neither mechan- 
ical nor chemical, but it is indeed a 
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pure nervous shock which causes this 
syncope. The nervous system of a 
queen is surely finer and more sensi- 
tive than that of a worker, for al- 
though I have taken in my hands hun- 
dreds of bees, or even with pincers, 
without seeing a single case of par- 
alysis, on the other hand, it is a well- 
known fact that drones, in the time 
of fervency, often die instantly when 
they are seized. 
Switzerland. 























(THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS | 





When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. ‘ 


Starting Right 

1. I am thinking of buying-10 acres of sandy 
soil and raise melons, and perhaps some other 
truck, and then keep about 100 swarms of dees. 
I have 17 swarms now and know something 
about bees, but not a great deal. Could I learn 
more and enough from neighbor beekeepers, or 
do you think I ought to go to some bee school, 
and do you know of any that I could attend? 

2. My health is not the best, and I am 30 
years old. Do you think there would be much 
money in 100 swarms? 

3. My 17 swarms are in Wisconsin hives and 
most of the combs are crooked. What kind 
of hives would you advise me to start with? 

4. How long would it take to increase 17 
swarms to 100? WISCONSIN. 


Answers.—1. Whether you should go to some 
school of beekeeping should depend somewhat 
upon the circumstances in which you find your- 
self. If you can afford it and have the time, 
there is little doubt that even only 2 or 3 
weeks spent where you can get the theory of 
beekeeping, will help you much. But, after all, 
the old ones among us did not have any oc- 
casion to go to a beekeeping school. it is 
possible- to secure both the theory and the 
practice out of school, though you will per- 
haps make some mistakes that an instructor 
would cause you to avoid, If there are some 
good, practical men in your vicinity, you may 
learn as much from them and from reading 
books as you would get at the University. The 
University of Wisconsin is probably your wear- 
est school and has good instructors. 

2. If your location is good for bees, you can 
secure quite a lot of honey from 100 colonies, 
besides being able to occupy your extra time 
in profitable fruit or vegetable growing. It is 
out of the question to give you any positive 
figures. 

3. The Wisconsin hive will do, but you must 
straighten out the combs in your hives so that 
they will be positively movable-frame hives. 
Else you might ‘as well have box hives. We 
use a larger hive, but many people succeed with 
the ordinary 10-frame Langstroth hive and 
even with the 8-frame. 

4. It is also impossible to answer that «jues- 
tion definitely. The possibility of increase de- 
pends upon the seasons, the wintering, the man- 
agement, and the amount of expense that you 
will be willing to incur. You might increase 
from 17 to 100 in 2 or 3 years, if you have 
good seasons and you put all the energy of 
your bees into artificial increase and do not 
have much winter loss. 

Buy good bee books and read them. ‘io to 
college if you can afford it, and be sure and 
get a little practice with active and successful 
beekeepers. 


Restless Bees 

The weather here hasn’t been so very cold 
yet. The bees from one of my hives fly every 
warm day and quite a few of them die or get 
lost in the snow. They also wander about in 
the “tunnel” every day. They have plenty of 
packing and I am sure I left about 30 pounds 
of honey for them. 

What I want to know is what makes them 
seem restless? My other hives of bees haven’t 
flown for about a month. Would you ad- 
vise me to disturb these and make them fly 
the next warm day? WISCONSIN. 

Answer.—Either of two things cause your 
restless colony to stir They may be disturbed 
by mice, or by people walking by, or they may 
be strong enough to feel like flying when the 
weather is at all- fair. In the latter case, l 
would not worry about a few bees lost on the 
snow. We have always noticed that the colo- 
nies that are the oftenest out, in winter, are 
the ones that winter best even if a handful 
or more of their bees are lost on the snow. 

There might be other causes, if their food 
was different in quality from that of the other 
colonies; they might want to discharge their 
waste. In that case they would show more or 
less discharges, more or less unhealthy. That 
would be a very bad sign, 

I would not disturb colonies that do not fly, 
unless the weather was warm enough for them 
to come home without dropping in the sauady 
places or on the snow. Bees can stand a yreat 
deal of confinement without suffering, if their 
food is right. 


Alfalfa—Windbreaks 


I’ve just finished reading the November num- 
ber af the American Bee Journal and have en- 
joyed every word of it. On page 387, ‘“‘Death 
From Bee Sting,” the editor’s answer was in 
the right direction, but not worded right; it 
was not a “nervous disposition,” but a nerve. 
The poison touched a nerve. In 1875 I lived 
in Boulder, Colo. In the fall people from Den- 
ver came there and camped out, just to gather 
the blackberries that grow so thick along the 
foothills. A little girl of 10 years, in one of 
the parties, was struck on the heel by a 
“copperhead” and in 10 minutes she was dead. 
A doctor who was with the crowd said that the 
poison had struck a nerve and nothing could 
save her. General Allen, a veteran of ’61, told 
of a soldier shot in battle being shot through 
the lungs, and was alive and well 15 years 
later, while another one, shot in the heel, was 
dead in 30 minutes, the heel being a nerve 
center. 

1. By occupation I am a poultryman, and un- 
derstand alfalfa perfectly. There is some now, 
this 16th day of November, 18 inches high and 
in bloom, in the back yard. I can take 5 acres 
of it and so cut it that I can have a half acre 
in bloom from the first bloom in spring till 
winter (my only use for it would be as bee pas- 
ture). Sweet Clover and I are strangers as 
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yet. I only know of it from what I’ve read in 
the bee papers. What I would like to know is 
could I get as much bee pasture from 5 acre: 
of sweet clover as I could get from alfalfa? 

2. Here, in the good old summer time, w 
have what the weather man calls “fresh west 
erly winds,” and so they are; so I will have to 
have a wind-break. I will erect a lath fenc: 
from 8 to 12 feet high. I want to cover that 
with some climbing plant that will give th 
bees something to work on, but as I am not a 
gardener, I don’t know what to plant, and I am 
afraid to trust some of the nurserymen here, 
for they have “bilked’” me before now. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Answers.—You are probably quite righi 
in saying that these dreadful accidents are 
caused by the poison striking a nerve, but I 
believe also that some people are more nervous 
than others; that is, they suffer more than oth- 
ers from shocks to the nervous system. Per- 
haps some neuropathist could explain to us 
why this is so. 

1. The relative utility of sweet clover and 
alfalfa to bees in honey production depends un- 
doubtedty upon location. In Illinois, we have 
yet to hear of any perceptible quantity of sur- 
plus honey produced from alfalfa, but many 
people praise sweet clover. The sweet clover 
bloom is more continuous, but I would he in- 
clined to prefer alfalfa in the localities where 
it is known to yield honey. 

2. For a windbreak, on a fence 8 to 12 feet 
high, the Virginia creeper (Parthenocissus 
quinquefolia), the wild cucumber (Echinocys- 
tis lobata), are all good climbers and fair 
honey plants. Whether they will all thrive in 
California is a question. In this we are open 
to suggestions. 

(The white clematis is common near the 
mountains over much of Southern California. 
It is often known there as Yerba de Chivato. 
It is very common in the foothills and canyons 
of the Rocky Mountains from near Denver 
westward, also. It is very attractive to the 
bees, easily grown and altogether a desirable 
climber. 

The wild cucumber of the east has a rela- 
tive common to California, known as Man root. 
However, we have no _ information as to 
whether it is a source of honey. 

The Virginia creeper is listed by Richter in 
his “Honey Plants of California.”—F. C. P.) 


Impure Mating 

I have some hybrid colonies I intend re 
queening with pure three-banded Italians. The 
nearest bees to them are black bees in bee trees 
about a half or three-quarters of a mile away. 
If I requeen this year and let them swarm next 
year, will the young queens mate with the black 
drones in the bee trees, or will they mate with 
the Italian drones from my own colonies? | 
may have to go off to school next year, so ma) 
not be here during swarming season. 

ALABAMA. 

Answer.—There will probably be as much 
chance for your queens to mate with those 
black drones as with the drones of their own 
hives. It is only by the greater number o 
colonies that you may have that you will sc- 
cure the preponderance of the Italians. In 4 
country already stocked with black bees, i! 
you are not able to destroy the black drones, 
you must expect a long-drawn contest befo: 
you get mostly Italian matings. 

This. may look like a slow way of securin 
pure bees. But you will remember that w 
have all had to work in that way before v 
secured pure Italiang in greater numbers. (© 
course the black bees of the vicinity wi 
sooner or later become Italianized if you pe' 
severe in this work. 


Carniolans 


1. Are Carniolans considered a profitable b« 
for this climate? 
2. Are they hardy, disease resistant and goo! 
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honey gatherers? 
3. What color are they? 
4. Could a Carniolan queen be successfully 
introduced into a hive of hybrids? 
MINNESOTA. 


Answers.—1. Yes, Carniolans are good in 
this climate. 

2. They are hardy, but we do not believe 
that they resist disease any better than others. 
They are good honey gatherers, their greatest 
fault being a propensity to natural swarming. 

3. Their color is about the same as that of 
the common bee, though they have more gray- 
ish hair, and are readily recognized by ex- 
perts. A mixture, however, with the common 
bee, is rather difficult to detect, for they do 
not have the yellow rings of the Italians. 

4. Yes, there is no more difficulty in intro- 
ducing a queen of that race than of any other 
race. 


Remedy for Stings 

Please tell me if you have any known 
remedy for one who suffers severe swellings 
after stings, which last a week, having been 
stung twenty or more times. At the time of 
being stung I get very dizzy and feel ill and 
faint. CANA 

Answer.—There is no positive remedy for 
bee stings, because the poison is exceedingly 
quick in its action and diffuses itself through 
the system It is very important to rub away 
the sting at the moment when the bee stings, 
as it prevents much of the poison from being 
injected into the wound. 

In your case, dizziness and faintness would 
indicate the need of some stimulant, .A light 
solution of aqua ammonia, taken internally, 
might help you. But you had best consult your 
family doctor as to the amount of it which you 
can stand without injury. If you know it be- 
forehand and keep aqua ammonia on hand in 
a glass-stoppered bottle, you may be able to 
help yourself to some extent when stung. A 
small dose of bromide of potassium is ad- 
vised for very nervous persons when stung. If 
the stinging causes fever, application of very 
cold water will help. There are hundreds of 
other remedies, more or less beneficial. 

As you continue to keep bees, you will prob- 
ably swell less each time you are stung. That 
is the usual experience. 


Syrup for Feed 

Can a person feed this syrup you buy in gro- 
cery stores to bees, for instance “‘Karo” brand? 
It is a white syrup. Or is sugar syrup better? 
How is sugar syrup made to feed bees? 

WISCONSIN. 

Answer.—“Karo” corn syrup, and all the 
other brands of commercial glucose are only 
corn starch boiled with sulphuric acid, so as 
to change most of the starch into a saccharine 
substance. All those syrups contain a great 
deal of inactive matter and do not contain 
much more than 30 per cent of sweetness, prob- 
ably one-third of the sweetness of honey cr of 
real sugar syrup. The dead matter in them is 
in so great a proportion that when grape grow- 
ers used to make wine by the addition of such 
sugars, the wine was heavier than water, in- 
stead of being lighter. All that we have ever 
heard of the effect of those cheap syrups on the 
bees was to their disadvantage, as the bees 
rarely succeed in wintering safely when such 
Syrups are used. In some cases the bees even 
refuse to use them. So you will find it much 
more economical to feed good sugar syrup of 
best quality. 

To make good sugar syrup, use 2 pounds of 
sugar for each pound of water, hot water pre- 
ferred. Then mix in 2 pounds of honey, which 
you know to be free from germs, for every 
gallon of liquid; or if you do not! have honey, 
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mix in a half ounce of tartaric acid. Have 
everything well mixed. Feed with inverted 
friction top pails, the lid of which is pierced 
with a number of very small holes. The pail 
should be inverted over the brood combs. 








Swarms—F oundation—Moving 


1. When a prime swarm comes off, what part 
of the bees remain in the hive, and what im- 
pels this number to stay? 

2. When an afterswarm comes off, has the 
young queen been mated before she leaves the 
mother hive? 

8. When using wire to strengthen full sheets 
of foundation comb, are the ends of the wire 
fastened to the end strips of the frame, or are 
they just imbedded in the wax? 

4. If you move a hive at night, are any bees 
lost by returning to the old location? 

CALIFORNIA. 


Answers.—1. If one watches a swarm when 
it issues, he will see the bees come out in a 
stream. If he opens the hive, the bees will fly 
out jn such manner that it will seem that none 
of them wish to stay. However, a number of 
young bees are too weak to fly yet and they 
must stay, though some are drawn out and fall 
on the ground in front, returning to the hive 
as soon as they can. But a number of bees 
are out in the field, and those do not accom- 
pany the swarm. It happens also that a num- 
ber of young bees sometimes lose sight and 
hearing of the swarm and come back to the 
hive. Then young bees hatch daily by the 
thousands and the hive soon recuperates. 

2. Usually the young queen mates after the 
swarm has found a new home. Sometimes the 
swarm may be delayed till after she mates, but 
that would be an exception. Often the swarm 
goes with the queen when she tries to mate, 
and such a swarm is a runaway, for it does 
not alight when first issuing. 

8. The wires should be well fastened to the 
frame. 

4. After bees get accustomed to their loca- 
tion, they do not look back when they fly out, 
therefore the old field workers may get ‘Tost 
when brought to a new spot. That is why 
Charles Dadant recommended the placing of 
an obstruction, such as a slanting board, in 
front of the hive, when it has been moved, so 
as to compel the bees to look back. 


| ODDS AND ENDS | 


CURES FOR STINGS 


I was just reading in your last is- 
sue an article on cure for bee stings. 
Many people ask me for a cure. I 
think I have it. Of course, a bee- 
keeper does not need a cure. But if 
a woman or child, or any person not 
used to bees gets stung they want a 
remedy. When they ask me what to 
do I say, a little honey, or some soda, 
or kerosene, or any other thing I 
think of at the time. By the time 
they run to the house, get the remedy 
and get it on the sting, the pain has 
gone, and that was what cured it, or 
at least they think so; the swelling 
goes away when it gets ready to. This 
I believe to be the best and only 
remedy known. W. H. Settle. 

Illinois. 

(Yes, and there is not only the 
more or less nervousness to cause 
more or less pain, there is also the 
question of how far the sting has 
plunged in and how much of the 
venom has been injected into the 
blood. Some one will be lightly stung 
and may use one of the many cures 
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and think that this was the cause of 
the absence of pain. The next time, 
the same person may get stung 
viciously and in a tender spot. The 
poison gets rapidly into the blood and 
the cures prove inadequate. 

The best cure, if it may be called a 
cure, is to do away with the bee and 
the sting as promptly as possible, be- 
fore much of the poison has gone in. 
As this is not always practicable, I 
suffer more from some stings than 
from others, as every beekeeper 
knows by his own experience. But 
real cures—cures without fail—have 
never been found.—KEditor). . 


COMB-HONEY PACKAGES 

Commercial comb honey requires 
high-grade sections, cartons, and ex- 
pensive shipping cases, which are too 
many expensive containers. 

Since bees prefer frames in lieu o7 
sections, it seems possible that frames 
of high-grade comb honey could be 
accurately cut, wrapped in paraffin 
paper and sealed in a neat carton for 
commerce. This plan has been sug- 
gested. Has it been tried out in a 


general way? 
W. R. Stephens. 
Indiana. 


A HINT TO THE PRODUCER 

Many of our beekeepers are good 
producers but very poor salesmen. 
This statement I can verify in many 
cases from my own experience in 
dealing with them. During the past 
few years I have been a buyer of 
honey from a number of beekeepers 
who advertise in the bee journals, and 
never once has one of them solicited 
my trade the following season. I am 
a small producer, a_ side-line bee- 
keeper, if you please, and I strive to 
keep a record of where every pound 
of my honey goes each year, so I may 
be able to follow the trail the aext 
year and repeat if possible. If the 
producer, along with his advertising 
in the journals, would keep in touch 
with his old customers by card or let- 
ter, telling them about his. crop, 
prices, and when he will be ready to 
ship, he would find an outlet for much 
of his honey that now stays at home. 

Wm. H. Evans. 
Pennsylvania. 


A Florida Visit 

I have just returned from a trip 
to north Florida (Dec. 4). I found 
this a very good territory for bees, 
but the disadvantages are numerous. 
Forest fires are a real menace and 
the wax-moth is ever ready for in- 
stant attack. Some of this area is 
infested with large ants that make 
quick work of colonies of bees unless 
exceptionally strong. I heard of one 
man who digs ditches around his hives 
and pours in crude oil to keep the 
ants away. 

Most of the bees are strung out in 
small yards and the beekeeper finds 
it necessary to move them often dur- 
ing the year to catch the various 
flows. One beekeeper declared his 
honey costs him more than he realizes 
from it, due to the fact that he found 
it necessary to move so often. One 
who expects to go into beekeeping in 
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Florida should investigate locations 

thoroughly. There are plenty of bees 

to be bought, but it is an uncertain 

proposition. M. P. Woodworth, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Weekly News Letter Suspended 

Recent communication from Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., imparts the infor- 
mation that the weekly news letter of 
the department, especially intended 
for use of newspapers and period- 
icals, is to be suspended, owing to the 
fact that no provisions were made for 
it in the last Sundry Civil Act. 

It is unfortunate that such a pub- 
lication should not have .been pro- 
vided for, as it means that much news 
of particular interest to subscribers 
will not be so readily available. 

An effort is being made to have this 
news letter provided for in the next 
session of Congress. 


Another New One 
The St. Charles Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized at St, Charles, 
Mo., on Dec. 13. Dr. W. C. Wilson is 
the President, J. F. Bornhop Vice 
President, and F. F. Wilmes Secre- 
tary. 


A New Departure 

Marinette County, Wisconsin, re- 
cently staged a grain, cheese and 
honey show. Instead of offering the 
usual prizes for the finest products, 
the idea of this show was to offer to 
the consumers an opportunity to buy 
the winter supply of food products. 
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Each producer came with his offerings 
ready to show and at the same time 
prepared to sell. It was a unique ex- 
position. 


Florida Honey Week 


Florida honey week must be getting 
attention worth while from the press 
of that state, if we are to judge from 
the newspaper clippings coming to 
this office. One newspaper says: 

“The frost is on the pumpkin 

And the corn is in the shock, 
The pancakes are a cookin’ 
And there’s honey in the pot.” 


The Florida papers are urging 
Florida people to buy Florida honey 
rather than to buy a product shipped 
in from a distance. This kind of ac- 
= is sure to help the local mar- 

ets. 


No “Tummy” Ache Here 
A clipping from an Indiana news- 
paper quotes E. R. Root .as advocat- 
ing the use of honey instead of candy 
and glucose at holiday time, in order 
to avoid the “tummy” aches that go 
with overeating. 


Died 

On Saturday, November 26, Mr. 
William C. Hare, of Elba, Orleans 
County, N. Y. Mr. Hare was a promi- 
nent beekeeper who believed in see- 
ing what the other fellow was doing. 
He traveled around a great deal, vis- 
iting beekeepers, and had the latest 
and best of everything in the bee line. 
He never sold any honey at wholesale, 


February 


but retailed all near home. H« 
leaves a wife and one son, Elton, and 
two daughters. The wife and son 
will continue the business. 


The Skep as a Crest 


A subscriber informs us that as far 


as he knows,, the only country, state 
or corporation using the straw skep 
as a crest is the city of Beeton, in 
Ontario, which so uses it and has the 
skep appearing on all letterheads, etc. 

Our older subscribers will remem- 
ber when Beeton was renamed from 
Clarksville, owing to the influence of 
D. A. Jones, prominent beekeeper of 
that place, who also for many years 
published the Canadian Bee Journal 
and was prominently known as an au- 
thority on bees. 


They Caught the Thief 


Charles Boone Saunders, of Merom, 
Ind., had several colonies of bees de- 
stroyed by thieves who took the honey 
from the hives. In this case one thief 
will pay dearly for his honey, as he 
has been sentenced to serve from one 
to eight years in the reformatory and 
has been disfranchised for two years. 
A few more such cases will make pil- 
fering honey from the apiaries an un- 
popular practice. 


Bees in Church Steeple 


Georgia papers are speculating as 
to the probable quantity of honey 
stored by a colony of bees which have 
established themselves in a _ church 
steeple in Valdosta. 
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1 untested Queen $1.25, 25 or more 
1 tested Queen $2.50, 25 or more 
1 select tested Queen, $3.00, 25 or more 


Two-comb regular Nuclei --_- 


One 2-lb. package, $3.60; 25 or more ___$3.45 
Add price of queens wanted when ordering above packages. 


PATTERSON & WINTERS, Jourdanton, Tex. 


References: Adams Nat. Bank, Devine, Texas; Atascosa State Bank, Jourdanton, Tex. 


PATTERSON & WINTERS : 


QUEENS 


Early Order Discounts for 1922 on Queens and Package Bees 


Orders received during November, 1921_.10% 
Orders received during December, 1921_._ 8% 
Orders received during March, 1922____- 


QUEENS 


NUCLEI 


PACKAGES 


Orders received during January, 1922__ 6% 
Orders wna during February, 1922_._ 4% 
%o 


One fourth cash with order, balance before shipment. 


Twenty-five or more -._-_------------ 3.45 


One 3-lb. package, $5.00, 25 or more -__ 4.75 
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February Conventions 

Utah—State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, February 1. 

Montana—Big Timber, February 
2-3. 

Ohio—February 2-3. 

Kansas—Topeka, February 6-7. 

Wisconsin—Monroe County, Feb. 
7. 

Wisconsin—Vernon County Honey 
Producers’ Association, Feb. 8. 

Wisconsin—Langlade County, Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Texas—Guadalupe Valley, Feb. 10. 

South Dakota—Mitchell, February 
13-14. 

Iowa beekeeping short course, 
Ames, January 30 to February 4. 

Kansas beekeeping short course, 
Manhattan, February 6 to 11. 


Desirable Publicity 

The Springfield Union recently had 
a half page feature story of the bee- 
keeping activities of J. C. Abboit, of 
Northampton, Mass. Photographs of 
Mr. Abbott and his apiary, as well as 
his display of honey at the local fair 
were shown. A very readable ac- 
count of the experiences of Mr. Ab- 
bott in developing his apiary, includ- 
ing the taking of a swarm from the 
attic of the college dormitory, accom- 
panied the pictures. 

This is the kind of publicity that 
gives an intelligent idea of beekeep- 
ing and the production of honey with- 
out a lot of ridiculous statements that 
leave a bad impression. 
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Parcel Post Marketing 

A Duluth newspaper states that 
Herman Voller, of Aitkin, Minn., 
shipped a ton of honey by parcel post 
to’: Duluth in one week.. Evidently 
Voller has a live list of customers in 
the city who like to buy direct from 
the producer. 


An Interstate Meeting 


B. F. Kindig, State Apiarist of 
Michigan, and Prof. H. F. Wilson, of 
the Wisconsin State University, held 
a bee school for the beekeepers along 
the borders of the two states at Tron 
Mountain, Mich., in November. In- 
terstate meetings of this character 
might very profitably be held in a 
number of places. 


Larger Openings for Cans 


In the January American Bee Jour- 
nal you referred to better crates for 
60-pound cans. I think other im- 
provements of equal importance 
could be made by making the open- 
ing the size of a 5-pound pail, or 
4% inches, large enough to admit a 
grown person’s hand. I think a fric- 
tion cover would be best. If screw 
top was decided best, all ought to be 
of one size, and a wrench made to fit. 
One cover ought to fit every can—not 
two or more sizes, as is at present. 
Many tops are ruined by lack of suit- 
able wrench. 

Bruce Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 
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The Milkweed as Seen by a German 
Magazine 

Here I found Asclepia dacea, a 
Syrian milkweed (which, however, 
does not come from its original 
habitat, as its name implies, but from 
America.) This plant is as high as a 
man. Characteristic is the white 
milky juice in the leaves and 
stalk. The milkweed is an unsur- 
passed honey plant. I have phacelia, 
buckwheat and borage, but none of 
these plants are so covered with bees. 
The bloom time is June to frost; thus 
closing a gap in some communities. 


Still After the Bees 

Every few days clippings reach this 
office which indicate that some other 
city has under consideration an ordi- 
nance to prohibit the keeping of bees 
within the city limits. Two such clip- 
pings with a similar story from cities 
in different states came to us in the 
same mail recently. Such troubles 
subside in one place only to come up 
somewhere else. Beekeepers cannot 
be too careful to see that their bees 
are situated where they are not likely 
to annoy the public. Trouble is easier 
avoided than cured. 


Bee in His Ear 
A New York beekeeper is reported 
as having had a bee crawl into his 
ear and sting him. The insect kept 
crawling deeper into the ear, and it 
was found necessary to secure the 
services of a physician to get it out. 
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Roots goods at factory prices with WEBER’S Service 
; , 

Send us a list of your wants and we will quote prices that will save 
you money 
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% One vigorous Italian queen, one frame of emerging brood, one pound bees. 
$ lonville, $5.00. 

3, troduced and laying enroute to you. 

SS given. Orders booked one-fifth down, May delivery. 

¥% Read what this customer says: 

b 

x 

4 spring increased to 14 colonies and gave me 85 pounds of comb honey. 
4 This shows what these balanced packages can do. 

4 “St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, U. S. A.:*Mr. Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. Dear Sir: 
72 

b3 

Zz some eggs and small larve. 

2 and there was plenty of honey in the combs. 

¢. 

x 

4 case 23 days in August. How is this for delivery? 

¥ States. Send for address of other satisfied customers. 

‘ Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 

¥ 

a a 5 
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Additional frames or broods, each, $1.00; additional pounds bees each, $1.00. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


“Mr. Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. Enclosed is deposit on 2 packages for May delivery. 


And this: 


and upon examination I found about a dozen dead bees in one and about 200 in the other; quite a bit of sealed brood, 
Very satisfactory considering the length of the shipment. 


“Yours, 


This shipment went by rail via New Orleans and New York, thence by steamer via Porto Rico to the Virgin Islands; were in the 
If they survived this trip in good condition, they will go any place in the United 
Complaints settled through the American Bee Journal. 


JES DALTON, Bordelonville, La. 
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Price complete, f. o. b. Borde- 
Queen in- 
No disease, reference 
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The one package I got last 


Respectfully, A. Russell Paul, Belvidere, N. J.” 


The 2 packages arrived last night 


Both queens had laid en route 
Axel Holst.” 
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TEXAS MADE METAL COMBS 


Note what some users of the Texas Made Aluminum 
Honey Combs say: 


I consider them a great success and cheaper 
in the long run than foundation.—T. A. En- 
gels, Minéral Point, Wis. 


The aluminum comb is worth many times its 
cost. The only fault I have is my regret that 
I didn’t use more.—Arch G. Newbern, Villa 
Rica, Ga. 


I consider these combs a success here, and 
this is a cold climate.—John Santens, Hazel- 
hurst, Pa. 


No appreciable difference between them and 
wax combs. Raised brood just the same the 
first time used—Oscar C. Miller, 1217 Ash- 
land Block, Chicago, Ill. 


After being built out there is no difference 
in choice of wax combs over aluminum by the 
queen.—M. O. Davis, Trimble, Ohio. 


Four colonies provided with aluminum 
combs produced some surplus, whereas we got 
very little from the others with wax combs.— 
Lowther Bros., Ferguson, Mo. 


For extracting purposes I consider these 
combs ideal.—T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, 
Texas. 


Don’t want anything better during a honey 
flow.—R. A. Arnold, Woodward, Texas. 


I believe the aluminum combs are the cheap- 
est in the long run. They are here to siay, 
for they are giving good results.—J. B. San- 
derson, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


I like the aluminum combs very much and 
want to replace all the other combs with it.— 
Thornton Bogert, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


My frames were filled in eight days and I 
extracted 45 pounds of fine buckwheat honey 
oe eight combs.—Wm. J. Shaffer, Waverly, 


7 


Placed one frame in center of top body 
(over brood nest) and two on one side. The 
one in the center was filled with eggs 24 hours 
after put on. Did not expect this, as there 
were seven empty wax combs put on at same 
time.—Arnt Ronning, Alcester, S. Dak. 


“I put four combs of aluminum and four 
frames with full sheets of foundation in the 
hive at the same time. The queen laid a few 
eggs in the center of each comb and the bees 
put what little honey that was coming in 
around the outside of the comb before they 
ever started to work on the wax foundation.” 
—Oscar Lehman, Menomonie, Wis. 


YOU CAN GET THE SAME RESULTS 


Buy Texas Made Combs from your regular dealer. Any bee supply dealer can furnish them. 
They are now carried in stock by the following: 


IN THE EAST: 
G. B. Lewis Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, O. 
G. B. Lewis Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N. Y. 


IN THE NORTH: 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 
Standard Lumber Co., Winona, Minn. 
Minnesota Bee Supply Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


IN THE WEST: 
Chas. H. Lilly’s Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Western Honey Producers, Sioux City, Ia. 


Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass’n, Denver, 
Colo. 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 
G. B. Lewis Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


IN THE SOUTH: 
J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 
G. B. Lewis Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Texas Honey Producers’ Ass’n, San Anto- 
nio, Texas. 
Crenshaw Bros., Seed Co., Tampa, Fla. 


LOWER PRICES 


For the season of 1922 the prices on Alum- 
inum Honeycombs are greatly reduced. 


Modified Dadant or Jumbo frames $6.00 for 10 
Langstroth or Hoffman frames __$5.00 for 10 
Shallow extracting, any style ____$4.50 for 10 


The above prices are f. o. b. factory or dealer’s stock. Write for quantity 
discounts on orders of 500 combs or over. 


Be sure to buy the combs manufactured in Texas by 


The ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB COMPANY of TEXAS 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Find Weather Reports 
Handling Bees 

Weather reports issued by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
have been used with notable success 
by a Wisconsin beekeeper in the 
handling of bees in fall and spring. 
By keeping in touch with the local 
office of the Weather Bureau at Mil- 
waukee he learns when weather is 
likely to be mild enough for late 
flights of bees in the fall before they 
are put into quarters, and for early 
release in the spring. 

This apiarist has found that he can 
expect a satisfactory temperature for 
flying between November 5 and No- 
vember 20 practically every year. In 
a recent autumn there was such tem- 
perature November 17. As the offi- 
cial forecast was for much colder 
weather, he housed his bees Novem- 
ber 19. The temperature dropped 
suddenly and reached zero December 
1. The month of December was the 
coldest in 16 years. O'her beekeep- 
ers, not using the forecasts, left their 
bees out until about the middle of De- 
cember, with resulting damage. 

Last spring he received a special 
forecast April 1, announcing that the 
following day the temperature would 
be satisfactory for flight. He set the 
hives out that night, and the follow- 
ing day the temperature went up to 
71 degrees, and the bees had a glori- 
ous cleansing flight—Weekly News 
Letter. 


Helpful in 


The strangest accident of recent 
times was recently reported from At- 
lanta, Georgia, when a street car ran 
over a mass of bees clustered on the 
track. According to the story, the 
crushed bees made the track so slick 
that the car jumped the track and ran 
into a tree 150 feet away. Most of 
the passengers were darkies and they 
jumped out of the windows in their 
haste to leave the car. 


A Honey Substitute 

Newspapers are advocating the 
preparation of a substitute for honey 
to be made of sour milk whey, sugar 
and syrup. The substitute is to be 
made by mixing one cup of whey, one- 
third cup of sugar and one-half cup 
of syrup and boiling until it is of the 
consistency of honey. One more use 
for sour milk. 


Unsere Bienen 

Continued inquiry for the German 
bee book, “Unsere Bienen,’”’ by Au- 
gust Ludwig, which we reviewed in 
our September number, has made it 
imperative that we stock these books. 
We now have a supply on hand. The 
book contains 760 pages and 424 il- 
— and sells for $3.60, post- 
paid. 


A Record Price for Strawberries 

The first strawberries of the sea- 
son reached New York City on De- 
cember 23 from Plant City, Florida. 
There were 80 quarts of them and 
they sold at $2.75 per quart. Which 
ali goes to show that you can get <ale 
for almost anything and at a remun- 
erative price, if you just know where, 
and call attention to your product. 
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Hubam Clover 

The Hubam annual clover I planted 
last year bloomed profusely from 
about the middle of August. The 
plants were 3 to 4 feet high and they 
were alive with bees from morning 
till night. The frost and freeze we 
had did not seem to affect them and 
the bees worked on them until the 
first of November. I picked some 
seed and could have picked some 
more, but, unexpectedly we had a foot 
of snow come on: November 8, and 
the plants went down under this, still 
full of seeds and bloom. I am of the 
opinion it has a great future. 

Elias Fox. 
Wisconsin. 





CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis 
counts. No classified advertisements accepted 
for less that 35 cents. Count each initial or 
number as one word. 


Copy for this department must reach us not . 


later than the 20th of each month preceding 
date of issue. If intended for classified de- 
partment it should be so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent, ~ 





BEES AND QUEENS 


YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 


TRY ACHORD’S Package Bees and Queens. 
Price list by return mail. 
W. D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


BELrS—Engage your queens from any reliable 

dealer and we will furnish the bees, $1.25 per 
pound; 10 per cent will book your order; 1,500 
colonies to draw from. Bees will move ex- 
act date ordered. Guaranteed to be young, 
vigorous stock. Never had a case of foulbrood 
in our yards. Safe arrival guaranteed. Fur- 
nished in 2 and 3-pound packages only. 

Brazos Valley Apiaries, Gause, Texas. 
H. E. Graham, Prop. 


LOW PRICES—2 Ibs. of Italian bees with un- 

tested Italian queen, $4.50 each; 10 or more, 
$4.25 each; 2 lbs. hybrid bees with untested 
Italian queen, $3,75 each; 10 or more, $3.50 
each. This last offer is a real saving to the 
purchaser, for in a few weeks the colony will 
Italianize. Prices on other size packages for 
the asking; 10 per cent books your order. No 
disease, and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. E. Graham, Gause, Texas. 


display advertisement on page 
Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. 
BITTENBENDER BEES—I will offer for sale 
my large and prolific 3-banded Italians for 
1922. I can truthfully call them red clover 
bees. Many farmers and beekeepers reported 
my 8-banded Italians working on red clover in 
great number, and the red clover full of seed, 
due to my bees, Our latest improved shipping 
package makes it possible to ship bees over 
3,000 miles into the Virgin Islands, West In- 
dies, U. S We guarantee safe arrival on 
a 5 and 6-day journey. We never had foul- 
brood in our yard. All our queens shipped in 
May are tested 1921 queens. Full colony in 8- 
frame D. T. hive, wired Hoffman frame, $16; 
3-frame nuclei, with tested queen, $8.50; .2- 
frame with tested queen, $6.50; 1-lb. package 
with tested queen, $5; 2-lb. package with tested 
queen, $6.50; 3-lb. package with tested queen, 
$8.50. Select tested breeding queen, $5. Tested 








SEE my large 
78. 


queen $2.50. Untested queen $1.50. June de- 
livery deduct 10 per cent, for July 15 per 
cent from all hive and package bees. No dis- 


count on queens until August. Terms 10 per 
cent with order, or 6 per cent off cash with 
order; balance time of shipping. 

J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Iowa. 


WE will save you money on 3-band queens, 
package bees and nuclei. Special orders so- 
licited. Send for circular and prices. State 
health certificate furnished. Write our Apa- 
lachicola, Fla., office. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
Tupelo Honey Co,, Columbia, Ala. 
PACKAGES 2-pound, queens, day old and un- 
tested. Thompson safety cages. Resistant 
Italians. Write for circular. 
James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 
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BEES AND QUEENS after May 15; one- 
fourth with order, balance C. O. D. Un- 
tested Italians, $1.25 and $1.50; tested, $2; 2-Ib. 
package without queen, $5. If shipped on 

Hoffman frame, 50c extra. Birdie M. Hartle, 
924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 


A CARD will bring our circular and price list 
of our reliable bees and queens. 
V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 
FOR SALE — Nuclei and 2-pound package 
bees; also Italian queens. In extensive api- 
ary business here since 1905. 
Allenville Apiaries, Allenville, Ala. 


100 PER CENT QUEENS, bred from extra se- 
lect Jay Smith breeder; larger queens from 
my cell builders reinforced with hatching brood 
and mated in standard frame nuclei. I guaran- 
tee safe arrival and entire satisfaction, and that 
every queen lays before being caged. Also pack- 
age bees. I am after a name and reputation. 
Give me atrial. Select untested, 1, $1.25; 6, 
$7; 12, $13; 25 to 100, $1 each. 
H. Peterman, R. F. D., Lathrop, Calif. 
“ACE-HIGH” three-banded Italians hustle. 
Bred from excellent stock. No effort or ex- 
pense spared to produce quality. No disease. 
1922 prices: Untested, May, June, $1.50; later, 
$1.25. Southern shipments earlier. 25 per 
cent books order. Send for circular. 
A, G. Van Ronzelen, 
Route 2, Box 125, San Antonio, Texas. 
QUEENS, QUEENS, from my old leather-back 
Italian queen. Ready to ship after April 15. 
She is the head of my apiaries. Untested, 
$1.25; select untested, $2.50; select tested, $3. 
More than 12, prices on application. Guaran- 
teed safe delivery. O. Wilder & Son, 
Rt. 2, Box 14, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
FOR SALE—My 1922 bees and queens, the 
big yellow kind; none better. They must 
satisfy or money will ve refunded. Write for 
my special prices. 








F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


REDUCE EXPRESS CHARGES—Buy nearer 
home. Two pounds Italian bees with queen 
on comb of stores, $5.75. Prompt delivery in 
May. Safe arrival guaranteed. Send for queen 
circular. 
Ross B. Scott, La Grange, Ind. 


WE BELIEVED in former years that we had 

the best Italian queens obtainable. ‘‘We still 
believe it.” Mr. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, 
Ohio, a large commercial honey producer, 
writes: “They are fine specimens, indeed, and 
very resistant to foulbrood.” We are making the 
price this year in reach of all. Untested, $1, 
select untested $1.25, tested $2, select tested 
$2.50. We will sell virgins at 50c. We have 
breeders from Italy, and can furnish either 
from Americanized or imported stock. 

F. M. Russell, Roxbury, Ohio. 


WARNER’S QUALITY QUEENS—Write for 
illustrated catalog. 
Elton Warner Apiaries, Rt. 1, Asheville, N. C. 


ITALIAN BEES—We are booking orders for 
colonies, nuclei and packages of Italian bees. 
The prices are as follows: Full colonies with 
Italian queen, at $15; two for $25; 3-frame nu- 
cleus, with Italian queen, at $6.50; 3-ib. package 
with Italian queen, at $6.50. Orders filled in 
rotation. No disease. Our apiaries are state 
inspected. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Van’s Honey Farms, 
Van Wyngarden Bros’., Props., Hebron, ind. 
BOOKING ORDERS for spring delivery. 
Queens, package bees and nuclei. The re- 
liable A. I. Root strain. Golden and leather- 
color Italians. Virgins, 60c; untested, $1.25. 
Circular free. A. J. Pinard, 
440 N. 6th St., San Jose, Calif. 


WE are now offering our bright Italian queens 
at $1 each, or 10 per cent less in dozen lots. 
Pure mating, safe arrival and reasonable satis- 
faction guaranteed in U. S, and Canada. Write 
for prices on package bees. We will have them 
in season. 
Graydon Bros., Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 








TRY my Caucasian or Italian 3-frame nuclei at 
$6 each, with tested queens, next spring deliv- 
ery. Peter Schaffhauser, 
Havelock, N. Car. 
THREE-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS—Two- 
frame nuclei with queen, $5 (no disease). 
W. T. Perdue & Sons, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
PACKAGE BEES, $1.50 per pound; untested 
Italian or Carniolan queens, $1.25 each. See 
larger Adv. Free circular. J. E. Wing, 
155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


DIEMER QUEENS, Liberty, Mo., $1.00 each. 
Guaranteed. 
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TWO-POUND PACKAGES 3-banded Italian 
bees with queens, $5.25 each; 10 or more, $5 
each; one-fourth down books orders. Satisfac- 
tion is my guarantee. 
. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 


QUEENS, package eae and nuclei. We solicit 

your advanced orders, large or small, for 
1922, and can give you the same prompt service 
in future as in past. Our early queens in 
March, ready for your unpacking time, shipped 
on short notice. Untested queen, $1.50; tested, 
$3; 2-pound package bees, post paid, $4. 80; by 
express, f. o. b. Sandia, 2-pound package, $3. 75; 
2-comb regular nuclei, $3.75. Add price of 
queen wanted; 25 cents less from price on 
queen with package bees and nuclei; either pure 
strain golden or three-band. 

Dr. White Bee Company, Sandia, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Spring delivery, 1922, 2 lbs. bees 

and young three-banded Italian queen, $5, 
Special price on 2-lb. queenless packages. 
Health certificate with each shipment. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed. 

J. L. Leath, Corinth, Miss. 
BEES—100 ay for sale. 

. Atwater, Meridian, Tdaho. 


LARGE, HARDY. PROLIFIC QUEENS — 

Three-band Italians and goldens, pure mat- 
ing and safe arrival guaranteed. We ship only 
queens that are top notchers in size, prolific- 
ness and color. After June 1, untested queens 
$1.50 each, 6 for $8, 12 or more $1.40 each, 
25 or more $1.25 each. Tested queens $3 each, 
6 for $16. 

Buckeye Bee Co., Zoarville, Ohio. 


BURLESON ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 
in 2 and 3-lb. packages; 1 2-lb. package with 
select untested queen, $5; 25 or more, $4.50; 
1-3 Ib. package with select untested Italian 
queen, $6.25; 25 or more, $5.75. Ten per cent 
with order, balance 10 days before shipment; 
1,000 colonies to draw from. Can deliver the 
goods on time. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed,. 
T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas. 


GOLDEN QUEENS, GOLDEN—1922 price: 
untested, one, $1.25; doz., $12. Select un- 
tested, one, $1.50; doz., $15; tested, one, $2.50, 
doz., $27.50. Pure mating and safe arrival 
guaranteed in United States and Canada. Book- 
ing orders now. 
Tillery Bros., Georgiana, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Early package bees, nuclei and 
queens. Shipping season from March 1 to 
June 1. We handle 1,800 colonies. No dis- 
ease. Loveitt Honey Co., 
602 N. 9th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
NUCLEI and Cypress | hives for 1922 de- 
livery—Three-frame black or hybrid bees, 
Italian queen, $5.00; 38-frame Italian bees 
and queen, $5.50; 8-frame black bees and 
queen, $4.00; 3 pounds black bees and Italian 
queen on comb of honey, $5.50. Cypress hives 
complete; 5 10-frame, $12. Full depth su- 
pers complete, five 1%-frame, $7. Prices on 
other sizes upon request. I own the timber 
and manufacture the hives, with no middlemen 
involved. Book orders now, so you can name 
shipping date to suit yourself. One-third with 
order to guarantee acceptance. Reference: 
Toombs County Bank, Lyons, Ga. Good farm 
for sale cheap.; 660 acres. Terms to suit pur- 
chaser. Otto Diestel, Elza, Ga. 


BEES in 2-pound packages, our specialty for 
1922. Now booking orders See ad else- 
where for prices. Caney Valley Apiaries 
__J. D. Yancey, Mgr., Bay City, Texas. 




















QUEENS OF QUALITY for 1922—3-banded 
Italians only. After April 15, untested, 
$1.25; tested, $2.- Satisfaction guaranteed. 
hi, Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 


HARDY ITALIAN UEENS, $1 each. 
uver, Middletown, Pa. 


“a AND URENS from my New Jersey 
jary. H. M. Cook, 
TAtf 84 Cortland St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Leather colored Italian queens, 
tested, until June 1, $2.50; after, $2. Un- 
tested, $1.25; 12, $13. Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. A. W. Yates, 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 
BOOK YOUR ORDERS for QUEENS now— 
Goldens, $2; tested, $3; banded, $1.50; tested 
$2.50; six or more, 10 per cent less. 
Clover Leaf Apiaries, Wahoo, Neb. 


BEES BY THE POUND, ALSO QUEENS— 
Booking orders now. Free circular gives 
prices, etc. See larger ad elsew'iere. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas, 
E. B. Ault, Prop. 
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FOR SALE—400 stands clean bees, extracting 
equipment; good location; for ‘eason 
write. The Oregon Apiary Co., 
Nyssa, Oregon. 
WE are now equipped to handle your early 
spring orders for package bees and queens, 
especially bred for the production of honey. 
Our queens are bred from the best stock ob- 
tainable, and will give satisfaction. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Write for prices and terms. 
Sarasota Bee Co., Sarasota, Fla. 





SWEET CLOVER SEED 
YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 


NORTHERN-GROWN HUBAM, guaranteed 
genuine scarified and recleaned seed; $25 for 
25 pounds; $75 for 100 pounds, f. o. b. Ames. 
Smaller orders $1.50 a pound prepaid. 
Blair Bros,, Rt. 4, Ames, Iowa. 
HUBAM—The annual white blossom sweet clo- 
ver. Guaranteed genuine Hughes strain, pro- 
duced under cultivation. Cleaned and scarified 
seed. Cultures for inoculating will be fur- 
nished at cost; 14,500 seeds, 25c; pound $2. 
Lloyd A. Sheffield, East Lansing, Mich. 


NORTHERN-GROWN HUBAM, scarified and 
recleeaned. Seed 75c a pound for 100 Ibs. 
or more, f. o. b. Ames. 
Blair Bros., Rt. 4, Ames, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Genuine scarified Hughes strain 
Hubam clover seed, $2 per pound. 
J. P. Hansen, Otranto, Iowa. 
BIENNIAL SWEET CIOVER SEED in the 
hull at 5c per pound, or 5 pounds postpaid 
for $1. Sow a little and get it started around 
each apiary. 





Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


HUBAM-—+4$1 a pound for 25 pounds or more, 
f. o. b. Ames. 
Blair Bros., Rt. 4, Ames, Iowa. 
ANNUAL WHITE SWEET CLOVER (Hu- 
bam).—Reduced to $1 per pound. See our 
Ad., page 80, this issue. 
F. A. James Clover Seed Co., Newbern, Ala. 


FOR SALE—400 lbs. of biennial white blossom 
sweet clover seed, 50 per cent hulled and 50 
per cent unhulled; 650 in bushel lots and over, 
under bushel lots you furnish sacks. 
N. B. Barnett, Box 74, Howard, Kans. 
GENUINE HUBAM CLOVER—Grown near 
Duluth, Minn, tested for purity and germina- 
tion; made a growth from 5 to 9% ft. in 4% 
months. If you plant at different times you 
can have it blooming all summer, till snow flies; 
$1.50 per pound. Theo. Jensen, 
Box 215, Askov, Minn. 


HUBAM CLOVER SEED, cypress bee hives 
and supplies for sale. 
J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. 

















HONEY AND BEESWAX 
YOUR CUSTOMERS will iike Atwater Honey. 


FOR SALE—Light amber and white clover 
honey, 60- -pound cans, 50 cases 16-ounce jars. 
Write for — 
. H. Hyde, New Canton, IIl. 


FOR SALE Wee clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans, at 12c per pound. Same honey in 5- 
pound pails at $10 per dozen, f. o. b. Water- 
ville, Ohio. 
F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Extracted buckwheat honey, 
brood foundation. Edward Hogan, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., care “Brigham Hall.” 


FOR SALE—No. 1 white Wisconsin extracted 
honey, well ripened, in new 5 and 10-Ib. pails 
and 60-lb cans. Write for prices. 
Aug. Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis. 











SUPPLY your trade with finest white sweet 
clover honey, liquid. Case six 10-pound 

pails, $9.40; case twelve 5-pound pails, $9.60; 

12-pound can by paid parcel post, $2.75. 

C. S. Engle, 13827 E. 23rd St., Sioux City, Ia. 


FOR SALE—Extracted honey; clover 15c per 
pound, amber 10c, two 60-lb. cans to case; 
amber in barrels 8c; in 5-case or 5-barrel lots 
5 per cent discount; in 10-case or 10-barrel lots 
10 per cent —— 
- G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


HONEY—Atwater sells fine alfalfa- clover 
honey, extra strong cases, case of two 60-Ib. 
cans, $12; case of twelve 5-lb. pails, $7.80, all 
f. o. b. here. Ten-lb pails all sold out; plenty 
of the others on hand. 
E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 


February 


FOR SALE—Spanish needle-heartsease honey 
fine body and flavor. Write for price. State 
quantity wanted. 
. W. Luebeck, Rt. 2, Knox, Ind. 


EXTRA FANCY clover honey, well ripened, 
in new cans, per case 120 lbs., net $15.50. 


Sample 20c. 
Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, Ii. 


HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-Ib. tins, water 
white orange, 14c; water white clover o: 
white sage, 18c; extra light amber sage, 1lc: 
New York State buckwheat, 10c, for immedi 
ate shipment from New York. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— White and amber 

honey; also comb honey. 

State quantity wanted. 
WVadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 








extracte:! 
Write for prices 





WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings. for rendering. We pay the highesi 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 
for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth Co 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SUPPLIES 


YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 


FOR SALE—Bargains in used Root standard 
supplies. Reason for offering, changing from 
10-frame to larger hives; 20 deep supers with 
10 imperfect combs in each, suitable for ex- 
tracting, only $2 each; 46 deep supers with 10 
good brood-combs in each, $4 each; 11 deep 
supers, same as above except metal spaced 
frames, $4 each. All combs drawn from fuil 
sheets and wired; 60 7-wire wood excluders, a 
few never used, all good as new, 50c each; 90 
empty deep supers, 60c each; 50 good bottoms, 
25c each; 40 extra good bottoms, 35c each; 
75 metal tops, with super covers, 70c each; 80 
complete metal spaced Hoffman frames, $4; 
100 used metal spaced Hoffman frames, 4c 
each; 100 used wood spaced Hoffman frames, 
8c each; 300 used shallow frames, 2c each. 
Everything in good shape and mostly compara- 
tively new stuff. Crated for shipping f. o. b. 
Allensville. First money order or certified 
check gets the goods or any part of offer. 
Porter C. Ward, Allensville, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Surplus and odd supplies at bar 
gain prices; all new; Lewis and Falcon make. 
First come, first served: 

















Each. Lot 
25 8-fr. Wisconsin supers (empty) 
4% sections, OO el ene cence $ 7.50 
25 10-fr. Excelsior covers, old 
NG Ui PRS S eaten ba cckescabaiathacersounce 40 9.00 
40 8-fr, Excelsior covers, old 
I le 30 3=10.50 
25 8-fr. Colorado covers and inner 
IE TER. TNs. stacctncecseecnmneneinainns 50 11.50 
25 8-fr. ventilated gable covers, 
a 2 .30 6.50 
90 10-fr. reversible bottom-boards, 
2 Eee Re Ree ee ee ee 50 = 43.04 
130 8-fr. reversible bottom-boards, 
<eS 30 35.01 
35 8- fr. combination bottom-boards 
and hive stand, &: D. «.............. 25 7.50 
75 plain section bikhows, 4x5x14%y_ .03 2.0( 
200 fences for 354x5 sections........ -04 7.00 
800 wood hive handles .................. 01 7.00 
600 wood triangle entrance closers .01 5.04 


3500 414x1% plain sections A grade 
per 500 $3.00 20.0( 
c...4. Brinton, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
SPECIAL SALE—Low price for 30 days o1 
l-story 10- frame single-wall dovetail hives, 
K. D. in packages of five. Material and work- 
manship guaranteed to please. Write for_pric« 
stating quantity wanted. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One 10-inch Root foundation mil 
in good oom, yr f. o. b. here. 
. Wiley, Harrisburg, Til. 


SUPPLIES Lise aan you need and I’! 
quote lowest prices. 
Burhans’ Apiaries, Waterloo, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—New cypress bottom-boards, 
Standard 8-frame, 50c; 10-frame, 60c. One- 

piece cypress covers, best made, 8-frame, 50c; 

10-frame, 60c; 5 per cent reduction in lots of 

100. 100 twin mating boxes, N. P., 50c each. 

All prices f. 0. b. Macon, Miss. 

Geo. A. Hummer & Sons, Prairie Point, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Standard 10-frame hives with 
reversible. bottoms, metal covers and inner 
covers; without frames, $3 each. Bodies $1.2 
each. Give me a trial order. 
Thomas Cordner, Sparta, Wis. 














al cata pur nega o* 
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FOR SALE—Standard 8 and 10-frame dove- 
tailed hives, $1.75 and $2 each. 
Paul D. Roban, Waverly, Minn. 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES on Hoffman brood- 
frames; other kinds made to order. 
F. D. Bowers, Sugar Grove, Pa. 








WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon- 
strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
latest price list. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. 
HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to dis- 
pose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il. 


FOR SALE 
YOUR CUSTOMERS will tike Atwater Honey. 
FOR SALE OR TRADE for honey, Root- 
Cowan extractor, practically new. 
Frank L. Durkee( Rt. 4, Ottawa, Il. 
FOR SALE—50-egg incubator and 50-chick size 


brooder; both complete, $10. 
F. C. Bauman, Rt. 5, Red Wing, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Savage 22 high power rifle, new 
condition. Will consider bee supplies or 
honey. Price $40. 
J. W. Taylor, Maroa, Iil. 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—Oliver oil gas 
burner, new, $10; fits any stove. 
James Wheeler, Maroa, Ill. 


EVERYTHING, IN BEES—Bee | supplies, 
queens, package bees and nuclei, imported 
and domestic queens, Let us supply your wants 
for 1922. An expert beekeeper at your ser- 
vice, small cost. Beeswax wanted. 
Victor Supply Co., 
1014 Geyer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
BEES FOR SALE—Modern commercial outfit; 
no disease. Howard Jett, 
Route 1, Tucson, Ariz. 




















FOR SALE—The Custer Battlefield Apiaries, 
with complete extracting outfit, free from 
disease. Highest average records in America. 
If interested, write for particulars. 
The Custer Battlefield Apiaries, 
Hardin, Mont. 
“SHE-SUITS-ME” QUEENS-—See my adver- 
tisement on page 38, January issue, 1922. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Hive bodies, frames, etc. 
H. Hodgkin, Rochester, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Threet banded Italian queens, $1 
each. Alabama Bee Co., 
Rt. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb cans, two 
cans to a case, ~oxed, at 60c per case f. o. b. 
—— Terms cash. 
C. H> W. Weber & Co., 2163 Central Ave, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—‘“Superior” Foundation (Weed 
process). Quality and service unexcelled. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 
FOR SPRING DELIVERY—Vigorous leather- 
colored Italian queens, farnous three-banded 














stock; also bees in packages. Can ship April 15 
or May 1. Two-pound package with laying 
queen, $6; three-pound package with laying 


queen, $7.25. Three-frame nucleus with laying 
queen same price as 3 pounds bees with laying 
queen. If you wish a purely-mated queen in a 
package, add $1. I offer thoroughbred stock, 
and stock bred for business. I am now booking 
orders for spring delivery. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed, or replacement or money refunded. Or- 
der early. C. M. Elfer, Saint Rose, La. 


WANTED 
YOUR CUSTOMERS will | like Atwater Honey. 








WANTED—Bees on shares by reliable, experi- 
enced man. M. Knudsen, 
153 Institute Place, Chicago, II. 
WANTED—300 to 600 hives of bees on shares; 
young man, 9 years with large producers; 
good queen breeder; hard worker; good man- 
agement. Leon Morris, 
Rt. 2, Box 105, Van Nuys, Calif. 








BEES ~WANTED—Season of 1922, on share 

basis, any quantity; best locations; success 

assured; long experience, thorough training, 
best system. Write C, I. Graham, 
Yuba City, Calif. 





WANTED—Beeman. Particulars, write. _ 
Hagans, Clifton, Ariz. 


WOULD LIKE TO BUY some more good 
honey, some beeswax, and also maple syrup. 
Paul Thomae, 1156 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WANTED—Honey, section, bulk comb and ex- 
tracted. Elton Warner, Asheville, N. C. 
WANTED—A good, reliable and experienced 
man to take charge of an ponte on shares. 

For further information, writ 

f ee F. Brees Elk Hill, Va. 

WANTED—Honey, section, bulk comb and ex- 
tracted. W. A. Hunter, Terre Haute, Ind. 








WANTED—Your order for “Superior” Foun- 
dation. Prompt shipments at right prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


WANTED—We have many calls from educators 

for copies to complete their files of the older 
Bee Journals. If you have complete volumes or 
miscellaneous numbers of any Bee Journals 
previous to 1900, write us, giving a list, and we 
will be glad to quote a piice. Old bee books, 
now out of print, are also desirable. We act 
as a clearing house for this kind of materials. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 


CALIFORNIA WONDER SEED CORN — 
Greatest producer; also shelled Spanish pea- 
nuts at wholesale. Write for circular. 
James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 


IF you would like to get started with bees 
write me. I will be able to help you in a 
good many ways. Some honey and bee equip- 
ment for sale or trade. 
Chas. M. Boothby, - Box 214 Griggsville, Ill. 


500 EGG Queen incubator, hatches 92 per cent; 
like new. Exchange for bees or drawn Hoff- 
man combs. Offer, please, to 
Koch Apiary, Box 92, Mercer, Wis. 


LEAGUE EMBLEMS—We still have a num- 
ber of U. S. Beekeepers’ emblems, buttons 
or pins, bronze or gold. Send 50 cents and 
get one 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 














SITUATIONS 





YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 
AM prepared to take as students several young 
men for the bee season of 1922. They must 
be clean in mind and body. Operating 8 to 
12 apiaries. Board given for services, and 
something more. R. F. Holtermann, 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 


WANTED—Four men for tthe coming season, 
experienced in comb-honey production, to 

work in our apiaries in Montana. Give refer- 

ence, experience and wages expected, first let- 

ter. Steady work for right men. 

Weber Bros.’ Honey Co., Blackfoot, Idaho. 


WANTED—By a large and financially respon- 
sible corporation operating at several differ- 
ent points in the states of California and Ne- 
vada, several experienced bee men and several 
helpers. Good wages (board and room) and 
permanent position, twelve months a year if 
work is satisfactory. Financial references fur- 
nished if desired. Give age, experience, and 
full particulars in first letter. Apply 
Western Bee Farms Corporation, 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


WANTED—Partner, without capital. 
7 Hagans, Clifton, Ariz. 


WANTED—One ‘experienced man, and stu- 
dents or helpers, in our large bee business; 
good chance to learn. Modern equipment and 
outfit, including auto truck; located near sum- 
mer resorts. Write, giving age, height, weight, 
experience, reference and wages wanted. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 


WANTED—Man for comb honey production. 
State age, wages expected, and experience. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 


EXPERIENCE and fair wages given to active 

young man, willing to work, for help in well 
equipped beekeeping business of six hundred 
colonies. Season April to November. State oc- 
cupation, weight, neight, age and experience. 
The Pettit Apiaries, Georgetown, Ontario, Can. 








REAL ESTATE 
YOUR CUSTOMERS will like Atwater Honey. 
70 STANDS OF BEES and supplies, two acres 
ground, brick house; joins up to Florence, 


Colo. Field would support two to four hun- 
dred stands. Fine layout for apiary and chick- 
ens. Write for information. 


J. N. Hadley, Florence, Colo. 
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FOR SALE—19.55 acres prune and almond 
orchard and 90 colonies of bees. Best loca- 
tion in California. Price $10,000. Terms. For 
further particulars address 
“California,” American Bee Journal. 
SPLENDID LOCATION for beekeeping, farm, 
bees and equipment cheap. 
F. D. Bowers, Sugar Grove, Pa. 
BETTER FARMS on better terms, Alabama 
Lime Lands. Best schools and highways; 
long growing seasons; low tax rate. If inter- 
ested, write Farm Section, Chamber Commerce, 
701 Bell Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
FOR SALE—Small farm and ranch 213 acres 
for $3,000. All under good fence, on run- 
ning stream; 12 acres irrigated from spring; 
good bee locality. Easy terms. 
Oscar L. Lackey, Vance, Texas. 











QUEENS 


that spell  s-a-t-i-s-f-a-c-t-i-o-n, at 
prices pronounced r-e-a-s-o-n-a-b-l-e, 
our aim and achievement. 
Prices of Queens for 1922: 
1 6 12 


Untested ____$1.50 $ 8.00 $14.00 
Select untested 1.75 9.00 16.00 
Select tested. 3.00 16.00 30.00 


HARDIN S. FOSTER, Columbia, Tenn. 


0) Us Re crcre Ry 





Go where you will you can’t find 
better Seed Corn, Oats, Potatoes, Clover, 
Alfalfa or Timothy than ours. We've 
specialized in these seeds for years. We 
grow and handle them right. 
Our Garden Seeds are no less reliable. No 
seed house has better. We are constantly 


improving our special strains and 
seeking the best for ourcustomers. 
“ Olds’ Catalog 
Tells the Truth” 


our slogan—is no idle boast. 
— for a copy at once. Guides 











BEE 
PORTER ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 





For sale by all Gogpese 
f no dealer, write factory 


R. & E. p. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, illinois, U. S. A. 


(Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing) 





Regular With A.B.J. 


Price 1 year 

Western Honey Bee__$1.00 $2.25 
Beekeepers’ Item ___ 1.00 2.25 
Dixie Beekeeper ____ 1.00 2.25 
Beekeepers’ Review_. 1.00 2.25 
Gleanings in Bee Cul- 

ON ca ntneeaaebidadesenis 1.00 2.50 

Canadian postage, 15 cents per 


year; foreign, 25 cents. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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BEES BY THE POUND 


1-2 pound package with untested 


SS EE EO $4.75 
25-2 pound packages with untested 
NU thie atiaseiock $4.25 ea. 


Write for circular giving further 
particulars. 


W. H. MOSES, Lane City, Tex. 





Will have Golden Italian Queens 
for delivery after May 25, untested 
$1.50 each; 12, $14.50; tested, $3; af- 
ter July 15 untested $1.25. 


T. J. TALBOTT & BRO. 
409 Marx St., South Richmond, Va. 


CLOVER cause it produces the largest 
crop of splendid honey food. 


We have a select lot of certified, hardy Hubam 
Clover Seed, 25c an oz., $2.50 a lb.; when or- 
ders are placed for ten lbs. or more, $2.00 per 
lb. Order early. Supply limited. 


KEITH BROS. NURSERY, 
Box 715 Sawyer, Mich. 





Beekeepers are greatly in- 
terested in Hubam Clover be- 





MONEY AND SATISFACTION FOR 
YOU 


Save one profit by buying direct from fac- | 


tory. Standard, Jumbo and Modified Dadant 
Hives; cedar or pine. Write for catalog. 


A. E. Burdick Co., Sunnyside, Wash. 


QUEENS 


Our Old Reliable Three-banded Ital- 
ians are Honey Getters. They are 
gentle, prolific and very resistant to 
foulbrood. Orders booked for one- 
fourth cash. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Circular free. Prices April 1 to July 1: 





Untested, $1.25; over 25, $1 each. 
Sel. Unt., $1.50; over 25, $1.25 each. 
Tested, $2.50; over 25, $2.25 each. 
Select tested, $3 each. 


See our ad in January Journal. 


JOHN G. MILLER 


723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas. 





You can have again the 
world-wide fame pure 


CARNIOLAN ALPINE 
QUEENS 


from their mother country. That’s the race. 
No more recommendation is nesessary. The 
prices of my select tested Carniolan Alpine 
Queens are: March, April and May, $5; June- 
July, $3.50; August, $3; September-October, 
$2.50. By your taking 12, 50, 100 or more, the 
price is lower. Safe arrival guaranteed. Price 
list free. Order in time. 

Export of Carniolan Alpine bees to all parts 
of the world. Finest and largest in Carniola. 
Awarded 64 Honors. 


JAN STRGAR, 
Bitnje, P. O. Bohinjska Bistrica, Up- 
per Carniola, S. H. S., Europe. 
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THE HONEY BEES’ FRIEND | 
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K% Our plant is especially equipped to manufacture dovetailed hives, 4 
. . . fx 
& supers, frames, sections and shipping cases. & 
x 
* % 
y 4 $ 
= We guarantee our goods to be first class in workmanship and ma- ¥ 
 _icterial. & 
nx x 
2 Px 
Kx - . x 
5S We carry a complete line of everything for the beekeeper. 4 
" “ 
$ : 
= DEALERS: Write for our dealers’ proposition. & 
$ y 
°° 5S 
3. Write for our new catalog. 4 
3 “2 
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~ SANCO BEES 


Are the best. Write for prices. 
SANCO BEE SUPPLIES 


Metal Top Telescope Hive Covers, 9% inches 


deep; made of California redwood. For 8 or 
| 10-frame Standard hives, in flat, including 
nails, $2.00 each. The best cover made; will 


last a life time. 


SANCO BEE COMPANY 
J. B. SANDERSON, Prop., 
Fredericksburg, Ohio. 





THAGARD’S ITALIAN QUEENS 


Bred for Quality 


Untested__$1.50; 6, $7.50; 12, $13.50 
Sel. Unt.__$1.75; 6, $9.00; 12, $16.00 


Pure mating and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. 1922 catalog free. 


THE V. R. THAGARD CO. 


Greenville, Ala. 














Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Ad- 
ams, N. Y., discovered a process of making a 
new kind of paint without the use of oil. He 
named it Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of 
a dry powder, and all that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof, 
sanitary and durable for outside or inside paint- 
ing. It is the cement principle applied to paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about 
one-fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 23 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a free trial pack- 
age will be mailed to you, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. Write today. 





OAS SENSATION 






mm WRITER With Every Modern 
Writing Convenience 


Write T. For Illustrated Cireular 
Explaining -Before- You-Buy Plan 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALESCO 
(Harry A. Smith 314 —218 No. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 


QUEENS 


Write for our catalog of high-grade 
Italian Queens. Pure mating and safe 
arrival guaranteed. 





Price List 


Before Aug. 1. 
1 to 4, inclusive.. 


$2.50 each 
5 to 9, inclusive.. 
$2.45 each 
20 of mere .......... 
$2.40 each 


After Aug. 1: 
1 to 4, inclusive.. 


$2.00 each 
5 to 9, inclusive.. 
$1.95 each 
10 of more ........... 
$1.90 each 


Breeding queen, 
whole season, 
$10.00 each 
4 per cent dis- 
count on all cash 
orders received 
during February. 


JAY SMITH, Route 3 


VINCENNES, IND. 


















CATALOG FREE 


Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 

ality, Low Prices. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 
60 years in business proof of our 

responsibility. Write for catalog now. 

PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nursernes 

Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Ohio 
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BURLESON’S OLD RELIABLE THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


NONE BETTER 
Not as cheap as some, but worth the difference. I guaranteed them to be absolutely free from brood dis- 
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2, 2, 2, 2, 
Mg OO OU 00,8 6, 
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eases. 
These are my 1922 Prices: 
Untested ____$1.25 each, $13.50 per doz., 25 or more $1.00 each 
Select Untest._$1.50 each, $15.00 per doz., 25 or more, $1.15 each 
melee’ Tewten... concn $3.00 each 
Considering the high quality of my queens, combined with service and reliability, justifies the above 
prices. 


SEND ALL ORDERS, TOGETHER WITH REMITTANCE, TO 


J. W. SEAY, Mer., Mathis, Texas 
T. W. BURLESON, 
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Waxahachie, Texas. 
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4100 Evertearers—100 Senator Dunlop * NUCLEI! OUR SPECIALTY—PACKAGE BEES 


oe, 
joage eee 
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Stet 


ostpaid anywhere at proper planting time. Send Now. We 


« 
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have 50 other ree gem tee also anal fruits. shrubs, | 4 THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS ef 
Reduced Prices will pay you to answer this adv. Write today to | 3, |Our BEES and our EXPERIENCE will give you prompt and satisfac- % 
The AlleganNursery, Bex 23 Allegan,Mich. tory service. % 
% One 2-frame nuclei, no queen, $4; 25 or more, $3.75; 50 or more %& 

é $3.50; 100 or more, $3.25. 5 

% One 3-frame nuclei, no queen, $6; 25 or more, $5.25; 50 or more ‘4 

5S $5; 100 or more, $4.75. & 

RELIABILITY * Queens: One untested, $1.50; 6, $8; 12, $15; 50, $60; 100, $100. ~ 

x Tested queens, $2.50 each. = 

, ; + Package bees, same prices as nuclei. Write for early order dis- + 

We like to have our customers think | ¥ counts from above prices and our guarantee on shipments. We will ¥% 
of our stock, our shipping facilities é surprise you. £ 
and our treatment of their orders as | % COTTON BELT APIARIES, Roxton, Texas : 
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RELIABLE. Not the best perhaps, 
but equal to any. A card will bring 











our circular. May we hear from you? > lll lll 
xo ¢ 

3, 
R. V. STEARNS, Brady, Tees’ ©) ELTON WARNER’S QUEENS (rauan) ; 

°° 
; 4 % 
eee ? 

x . e . ° ° 
S A strain developed during years of selective breeding for use in his many $ 
| = commercial honey producing apiaries. od 
Buy your Supplies at Voss $ Every queen is reared and selected with the greatest care, and only one grade BS 
W d Sh & issold. No queen leaves our apiaries that does not reach our highest stan- 
00 op & dard of perfection. 
Exira, lowa. + To secure shipment when wanted, please place your order early. No cash 

All selected white pine, half-lock | “required with order (payment to be made before shipment ) = 

. picks b 
corners, reversible bottoms, lock cap = 1 to 3 $2 ea. 4 to 11 $1.80 ea. 12 or more $1.60 ea. + 
covers, Hoffman te ay = Well | es z 
machined and accurately made. | WARN ? 

~ 2 
Frames in lots of 100, K. D._--- $6.90 5S ELTON A ER APIARIES z 
10-frame hives, complete with * R.D.No.1 Asheville, North Carolina = 
frames, no foundation, K. D., & 4 
Fs ee aoe 15.00 | sqreznegnernegoetostoctoetontontontoatoatoateatoarearoaroarwatoarwenotoetotoeteetoeoeoeteetoeroavoavoateatoatoateateatoeteetoetoeteetoeteeteeteeteeteetedtoale 


Other prices to match. Send card 
for catalog. 
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VOSS WOOD SHOP, Exira, lowa. ‘ = 
7° J os 

: Try Achord’s Package Bees and Queens = 

BE: : 

ITALIAN QUEENS 4 THREE BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 3 
From one of the largest apiaries in | ‘ : £ 
Mg for prices that the best can Bs Healthy, quiet, hustling honey-gatherers, and ¢¥ 
e had. ~ i ; % 
* a a a * we have the stock, equipment and experience £ 
June at $1.50 each; during July, Au- ss necessary to give you prompt, satisfactory ser- < 
gust and September at $1 each, and | ¥ vice. We have more than 100 big, healthy colonies of pure ¢ 
prices on large orders. We guarantee | % a ‘ ‘. ‘ . 4 
safe arrival of all queens. + Italian bees to draw from. Write for our illustrated price list. $ 
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THE BROOKSIDE APIARIES W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. : 
0. E. TIMM, Prop., Bennington, Nebr. loefofectoefoetoetoetoegoeteatoatoasoaseasoasoe coe coe soe toe cee soecees 
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FOR YOUR 1922 REQUIREMENTS 


Everything in Bee Supplies. Quality and service 
combined with lower prices. Our production cost is 
lower; beekeepers this is all given to you. Our cata- 
log for 1922 is out, send for one. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, Boyd, Wisconsin 











LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


Send in a list of your needs of BEE SUPPLIES for 


the coming season and get quotations 


on it. 


1922 CATALOG, illustrated now ready. 
MONDENG’S Bee Supplies speaks 


for itself 


CHAS. MONDENG 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 159 Cedar Lake Rd. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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= 
: 
% s > 
: BEE SUPPLIES 
% Order bee supplies for your 1922 requirements NOW. We 
¢ solicit your business. Our motto, "QUALITY, SERVICE and 
2. ‘ = a 
& SATISFACTION." Write for our price list. 
% 
& EGGERS BEE SUPPLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
% 510 Water Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 
$ 


?, 
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WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of bee 
supplies. Send for our 1922 price 
list. Our quotations will interest you. 


The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, 1424 Market St., 
Denver, Colo. 





1922 ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested $1.20 ea , 12 or more $1.00 ea. 
Select Untestec $1.50, Tested $2.00 


PACKAGE BEES PRICED ON REQUEST 
No Disease 


D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Ga. Box B5 








rani 3 
7 America’s Leading 
=) TRIBUNE 
aS ey ae 


“=| Poultry Paper 
i, . Showing Champions in all Breedse 
4 “SUBSCRIPTION” 25C 


F| U.S.Stamps accepted. Practical 
"| articles by formost poultrymen, 
p; 1 year $1.00; 3 years $2.00, 


| Poultry Tribune Dept.6, Mt. Morris,IMl. 




















A Cinch for 
Beekeepers 


That’s what Hubam means. It 
makes a wonderful honey flow from 
early summer to killing frost; is a 
splendid legume for pasture or hay, 
and a luxuriant growth to plow under 
for humus and plant food. Besides 
this, the cash crop from the seed 
alone is no small item. Our aver- 
age yield has been 400 lbs. per acre. 
Let us send you our Seed Sense maga- 
zine free. Tells all about it. We of- 
fer genuine, certified HUBAM at $2 
per pound on early orders. 


With each and every order for Hu- 
bam bought at the above price, we 
will include, free, a can of nitrogen 
pure culture bacteria, which will in- 
sure the proper growth of the Hubam 
plant. 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 


Shenandoah, lowa 





SUPERIOR FOUNDATION 


“BEST BY TEST” 


Do not fail to secure our 1922 reduced prices on SUPERIOR FOUNDATION. State quantity desired. 
Quality unexcelled. Prices on request. 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah 


(Manufacturers of Weed Process Foundation). 


We also manufacture Hoffman frames, dovetailed beehives, etc. 
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MR. BEEKEEPER— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the sup- 
We guarantee all materials and workmanship. 
We allow early order discounts and make 
Write for free illustrated catalog today 
We pay highest cash and trade prices for beeswax 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri 
A. M. HUNT, Goldthwaite, Texas 
Lesteeteareetoetoatnatoetoetoaioesoetoaiweloetoesoaloetoeteate aleeleetoeioalneloeloaiveloeloeloalneZoeloalealeeteeteareezoegeateatoetoeteatwefoetoeseaioetoetesioatoeteetoaioetoeteaiotoeteeioatoeeeindinetedeeineteeneireteodindreiedoe> 
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plies that you use. 
We ship anywhere. 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri 
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Annual White Sweet 
Clover Seed 


(James or Alabama Strain) 


Start right. Buy your seed from 
the home of this New Plant. 


This clover was discovered growing 
A wneee by our Mr. James, in 
1919. 


Our crop this year was harvested 
without rain, and we can furnish a 
very high grade of seed, absolutely 
pure, grown by us on cultivated lands. 


We are offering a limited supply at 
$1 per pound, delivered. This will be 
clean, hulled, scarified seed. Ger- 
mination test must please you. Write 
for further information as to how to 
grow, etc. 


F. A. James Clover Seed Co. 


_Newbern, Alabama 


> CARNIOLANS 


are very prolific, very gentle, wonder- 
ful honey gatherers, the best of win- 
terers, resist brood diseases equal to 
any other bees, and are no more inclined to 
swarm than Italians, if properly managed. 
Ask fo my circular describing the merits 
f this race more fully, prices of queens, etc. 
i?s Free. 


A. G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
















Shrubs 
and Trees 


That provide Nectar for 
the Bees and Fruit for the 
household. No Cash with 
order. Get our Catalog TODAY. 


PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1318 Peters Ave. Troy, Ohio 

















BEST GOLDEN 
ITALIANS 


BEN G. DAVIS Prive i 
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* Say 
$ i\\ ? 
° 1-pound package, including young three-banded queen..... $4.50 y 
4 2-pound package, including young three-banded queen........ 6.00 
5S 3-pound package, including young three-banded queen... ... 7.50 
% 25 cents per package less for twelve or more packages. 
. «, 
& BANDED Delivered to your address via parcel post. é 
x 
4 = $ 
+ In comparing my prices with others, take in consideration you have no express 
2 charges to pay. Parcel post shipments go through quicker. $ 
+ ? 
» 4 Select untested queens, $1.50; six, $8.00; twelve, $15.00 = 
°° Bs 
z Safe arrival of bees and queens, pure mating, and satisfaction guaranteed. Let * 
72 
+ me book your order with ten per cent cash, balance just before shipping. Shipment will o 
7-2 
4 be made on the day you name. I have not yet disappointed a customer. No disease. £ 
72 
£ Bs 
7.2 
3 e * 
$ JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Ala. ¢ 
bi 
x “2 
+ $ 
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QUEEN BEES 


Edson Apiaries now accepting orders 
for their unexcelled, select untested, 
three-banded or golden Italian queen 
bees for delivery during season of 
1922. 





Prices: 
ae $ 1.25 
ee. 57.50 
Eee 100.00 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


First shipments forwarded March 1, 
1922. 


EDSON APIARIES 
GRIDLEY, CAL. 














ELECTRIC IMBEDDER 


Price without Batteries, $1.00 
Not Postpaid. 


| Actually cements wires in the foun- 


| dation. 


Will work with dry cells or 


| with city current in connection with 


transformer. Best device of its kind 


| on the market. 


=n, 4 Dadant & Sons, Merzirctren 
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x ° 
4 *° 
$ : 
+2 ~ 
: [3-sanpeD| BEES BY THE POUND [| queens | : 
% After twenty-six years of select breeding we have a strain of bright 3-banded Italians that are unsur- 
4 passed for their disease resisting, especially European foulbrood, and honey gathering qualities. s, 
% See what others say about them: ? 
Ke 2 
SS “Enclosed find $75 for 50 queens. I want these queens for requeening colonies that have European b 
+ foulbrood, as I find your strain resistant. One of the queens I got of you last season built up from bs 
Y a nucleus and made 360 pounds of surplus honey.” PENNSYLVANIA. BS 
x o 
% “The two pound packages bought of you last year made an average of 150 pounds of surplus oe 
honey. I find your bees not only hustlers, but also gentle.” ILLINOIS. oo 
3 a 
= _“I am well pleased with the bees I got from you last year, as they paid for themselves and made ~ 
+ a nice profit.” IOWA. Ke 
z “The one-pound packages bought of you last year made a surplus average of 175 pounds of ex- 4 
o tracted honey and an increase of 39 per cent, which is as fine a record as can be had in this locality, *; 
+ especially when the work is done entirely by amateurs.” . PENNSYLVANIA. 3% 
x p 
+ “The Queens I got from you have all the others skinned. I find them gentle, best of workers, a 
? and they stand the long winters here fine.” MANITOBA, CANADA. + 
of 

° : — . P . bg 
= We guarantee our bees and queens to arrive in perfect condition and to give absolute satisfaction. $s 
& Wings of queens we clip free of charge, on request. 3 
% Packages with Young Queens by Express. < 
= 1-lb. pkgs., $4 each; 12 or more, $3.75 each; 1%-lb. pkgs., $4.75 each; 12 or more, $4.60 each; 5 
+ 2-lb. pkgs., $5.50 each; 12 or more, $5 each; 3-lb. pkgs., $7.25 each; 12 or more $6.75 each. Select untested % 
% queens, $1.50 each; 12 or more, $1.40 each. Select tested, $3 each; 12 or more, $2.75 each. If wanted by 4 
+ parcel post, add 10 per cent. * 
= We do not guarantee safe arrival on packages going to Canada by express. The largest packages we 4 
# can ship by mail to Canada are our 1%-1b. Canadian Special. 2 
= 10 per cent cash with order; bees will be shipped promptly date wanted. 5s 
3, oe 
7° 3 
2. % 
¢ M. C. BERRY & CO., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala, U.S.A. 
ee . b3 
xs Was Hayneville, Ala. Ks 
2° 7-7 
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WE MANUFACTURE DOVETAILED HIVES, HOFFMAN 
BEEKEEPER FRAMES, SECTIONS AND SHIPPING CASES 








Our hives are made of best grade White Pine, cut accurate and smooth to standard meas- 
ure. Sections are made of Basswood polished on both sides. There are no better made. 


We carry a complete line of everything used in the apiary. Our shipping facilities are as 
good as can be found anywhere. We want your business. We guarantee prompt and 
satisfactory service. Pric> list free. 














MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 
For PACKERS and 


MAN 
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PACKAGE BEES FOR 1922 


We Specialize on Three-band Italian¢ Bred for Business. 
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A,2-pound package of our hustlers with a select untested queen 
for $5’; 25 or more, $4.75 each. Special prices on large lots. One- 
fifth cash books your order. Order early and make sure of shipping 
date. We do not accept more orders than we can fill promptly. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, Bay City, Texas 


J. D. YANCEY, Mer. 
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BINDING FOR BEEKEEPERS 








Soegoetoetoatnatoatoetnetnetoetocteeteeeeteetoatoatoe teeta lee toetoe lee loeloeleecoesoeseaceete tne oe lne lee loeloeloacoacoes eal oec oe loe coe loetoeloeleeloelnaioe’ : 
: We do all kinds of book bind- 
* ing, such as magazines like the 
CHESHIRE’S “BEES AND BEEKEEPING,” A NEW BEE BOOK e « 7 plows bs Bee Toianni iy any 
in two volumes, has recently been a “Dadant’s System of Beekee,ing” & other publication. Also make 
We offer it to our subscribers at $6 for the two Send for a copy today. ¥ any style hieule book, either 


volumes, postpaid. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. Price $1.00. printed or unprinted heading. 


LUTZ & STAHL, Keokuk, Iowa 
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There is little to add to our report of last month on 
honey market conditions. As is usual, following the holi- 
days, there is a period of inactivity in honey buying. 
Most markets have, therefore, been unusually quiet, but 
the trade is now beginning to develop again. 

Practically all of the honey, both comb and extracted, 
in the region east of the Missouri River and north of the 
Ohio, is disposed of, with no lowering in price, and in some 
instances at a slight advance. 

The Southeast, which was complaining of slow sales and 
difficulty in moving the crop, is cleaning up rapidly. There 
is very little honey left in Texas, and what there is should 
be readily disposed of before the new crop is marketable. 

In the Rocky Mountain region, the extracted honey 
situation is very favorable. Comb honey still seems to be 
of slow sale. Undoubtedly the amount produced was 
ample to take care of the limited demand, so that some 
producers are having to wait till stocks in the East are 
exhausted before they can move their carload holdings. 
We know of several cars still available, but there seems to 
be little doubt but that these will be disposed of in due 
time. 


CURRENT PRICES 


Recent sales of white extracted honey have been at a 
little better price than earlier. It would be difficult just 
now to get a car of white extracted at a price of less than 
10 cents f. o. b. eastern points, which means a net price 
at point of shipment of 8% cents or better. 

Idaho and Montana still seem to be the localities in 
which the largest proportionate amount of honey is be- 
ing held. California reports are to the effect that most 
of the honey is sold and that producers are now turning 
their attention to the production of a new crop. 

The influence of outside honey coming into this coun- 
try is still being felt, but to a much smaller extent than 
earlier. Statistics of imports and exports of honey for 
November, 1921, are available. They show that there 
was a total of 249,000 pounds imported, all but 15,000 
pounds of which came from either Porto Rico or Hawaii. 
The exports in the same period amounted to 302,000 
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pounds, or a little more than the imports. 

This seems to indicate that honey prices have reached 
the point where other markets will be sought rather than 
depress our own market further. 


THE SUGAR SITUATION 
Reliable statisticians tell us that the amount of sugar 
in stock is smaller than it has been for some time, and 
that all of the “hoarded” supplies have by this time been 
worked off, so that we may look for a stiffening of the 
market before long. This may or may not affect honey. 
It is to be hoped that the agitation and advertising on the 
part of beekeepers may make honey prices entirely inde- 
pendent of sugar; in other words, that honey may stand 
on its own merits, as it has done in European countries 
for many years. Yet the amount of honey used in allied 
lines would indicate that sugar will still, for some time, 

have its influence on the price of honey. 


BEE AND CROP CONDITIONS 

The weather thus far has been moderately mild. Bees 
should have wintered in excellent shape in most sections 
if the beekeeper saw to it that his bees went into winter 
with plenty of stores. 

Ample rains in California would seem to indicate that 
the prospects for plant growth are good. Beekeepers are 
expecting better results than in 1921. In the north cen- 
tral states fall rains were the rule and hopes are enter- 
tained for a good clover crop. 

In the Southeast and in Texas, the weather has been 
mild and bees have come through thus far in good condi- 
tion. It will soon be time, in these sections, for the first 
pollen. 

There seems to be no tendency on the part of beekeep- 
ers to be discouraged with prices received the past season, 
though many hope and expect that there will be a gen- 
eral tendency towards a raise in honey prices before the 
next crop is ready for market. 

Tariff regulations are to be considered during the pres- 
ent congressional session. The American Honey Produc- 
ers’ League and others are making every effort to see that 
the proposed duty on honey is retained without change. 
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THEY STAND THE TEST eetecteey 
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Bred from Root Home-bred Selected Breeders. 

They throw queens of like kind—uniform and 
gentle. 

Their bees are honey gatherers—No loafers. 


50 or more, untested queens________~- $ .75 each 


SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 
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They are three-banded, leather-colored Italians. 
They have pleased others. 
Carefully selected. Bred for Service. 


20,000 SOUTHLAND QUEENS FOR 1922. ° 
Untested—$1.50; 12 or more, $1.25; 25 or more, $1.00; 


WE OFFER SPECIAL—Orders to be booked not later than March 15, 1922: 


We have a special offer on packages made up of frame of brood, extra bees with untested queen. 
Write for particulars, or see our Ad., February Gleanings. 


THE SOUTHLAND APIARIES, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


HEY FILL THE HIVES AND SUPERS Sopdpdecetecetetotoatogoeiocteniocioedoatenioaiononioniosintonionioeionioeionioaioaontosonioneetoegs MATING GUARANTEED 
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SOUTHLAND QUEENS 
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Sieioiets PROLIFIC-DISEASE RESISTING 


A trial will convince you. 


lots of 100, $90.00. 


25 or more, tested queens ____________ 1.75 each 
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¢ -Will be sent you for the asking. This is our 1922 booklet with prices and twenty pages on selecting a 4 
‘*§ strain of bees, rearing queens and packing and shipping bees. It tells you the good points to look forina ¥ 
+ strain of bees and how. & 
2 72 
z y 
3 FOREHAND’S THREE BANDS z 
3 THE THRIFTY KIND ; ; ~ 
% have stood the tests of America’s best apiarist for thirty years. It briefly tells of the growth of our business %¥ 
* since 1892. z 
. . . . . . . . . - 
4 This little booklet will be interesting and helpful to all interested in apiary culture. A copy will be sent 5 
* you free. + 
OG 72 
: Ft. Deposit, Ala. 
o 
: W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Ft. Deposit, Ala. $ 
2 “~~ 
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2 m3 
: z 
+ 72 
4 Remember that in buying our nuclei you are not only getting two pounds of bees, but three frames of brood, which. when hatched, BS 
b3 will double the size of the colony. 5 
z Note whct these large beekeepers say: “I have no hesitation in recommending you as to your ability to put up bees for shipment, % 
ss or as to your —e integrity. Of the 225 nuclei sent to date, every one came through alive and in fine condition.”—R. F. Holter- 4 
¢ mann, Ontario, Canada. : oY 
5S “Nuclei arrived in fine shape; made 100 lbs. clover honey each. Book me for 100 next spring.”—G. F. Saunders, Hornby, Ontario, 5S 
“¢ Canada. es 
* H. J. Eisaman, of East Springfield, Pa., states: ‘While visiting in Mr. R. F. Holtermann’s part of the country this fall, I noted the 5S 
% splendid showing your bees had made. Book me for 30 nuclei for May 1.” 4 
& PRICE LIST OF OUR GOODS | : : 3 
‘ 8-frame nuclei Italian bees with Italian queen .....................--- $5.50 each 4-frame nuclei black bees (without queens), fine for build- ‘ é 
*f | 3-frame nuclei hybrid bees, with guaranteed pure Ital. queen, $5 each ing up weak colonies ... ee $4.00 eac ° 
es : . Cypress hives, complete, crate Of 5 .........--:..c-s++ esses $12.00 & 
SS 3-frame nuclei black bees, with black queen .................:::0--+- $4.00 each Medium brood foundation at 65c per pound. + 
3. Terms: One-fourth down to guarantee acceptance. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Certificate of inspection will accom- % 
5S pany each shipment. Will start shipping April 10, 1922. * 
o- o° 
° 
+ A. R. IRISH, Ludowici, Ga. $ 
. 7 
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+ 5S 
DOG 72 
t 7 . 3 
4 I wish to announce that I have secured the State agency for the G. B. Lewis Co., and am now in = 
= position to furnish you with ‘“‘Beeware” at catalog prices, direct from Bloomsburg. My first car load KS 
. . . o@ 
+ has arrived, consisting of: og 
7 ° 
$ * 
le ° ene + . . . 7 o ee 
$ Modified Dadant Hives and Supers, the big hive which is proving X4 
DOG oe 
Ks so successful everywhere. ‘ 
72 +6 
b3 9 . . 3 
3 Dadant’s Incomparable Comb Foundation, the kind the bees prefer. z 
3 Lewis Unequalled Sections, best by test. $ 
a . . . e . y . ~ 
+ Standard Equipment of every description, and everything listed in + 
ef ” 
+ the “Beeware” catalog. + 
77 ¥ 3 
oa . . f % 
+ Let me figure on your needs before you purchase elsewhere. A card will bring my catalog. SS 
Dx x 
< Shipping facilities of the best. Four railroads, P. R. R., D. L. & W., P. & R., and B. & S. - 
¢, 
. . . . é 
Bs Prompt and courteous service always. A trial order will convince. BS 
Px +2 
+ Reference: First National Bank, Bloomsburg, Pa. + 
72 > 
$ * 
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5S $ 
xX 
¢ | QUEENS PACKAGE BEE QUEENS $ 
S THREE-BAND ITALIANS SILVER GRAY CARNIOLANS = 
ee z 
:3 : * 
% Western headquarters for PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS. Orders booked with 25 per cent deposit, bal- - 
« ance just before shipping. Deliveries start April 1. Safe arrival guaranteed of bees within 5 days of ship- % 
% ping point, queens anywhere in U. S. A. or Canada. Free circular for the asking. + 
° 
+ aE SE a eee nce nee $2.00 ea. 10 or more $1.75 ea. PMI I cc ciewee 1.25 es. ormore 12. © 
*”  2-pound package-. 3.50 ea. 10 or more 3.00 ea. 1 select untested 1.50 ea.100rmore 1.40 ea. 4 
Saeed meee... .. ..nnc--ccncccccoas 5.00ea.10 or more 4.50 ea. | ea aaa 2.00 ea. 10 or more 1.80 ea. + 
4 I a 2.25 ea. 10 or more 2.00 ea. 4 
¢ References by permission: First National Bank of San Jose; Security State Bank, San Jose; Gleanings in Rs 
% Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio; American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill.; Western Honey Bee, Los Angeles. = 
*§ Write for prices in large lots. Breeders, extra selected and tested for breeding, $5.00 4 
o , 
x — 4 
: J. E. WING 155 Schiele Ave. SAN JOSE, CALIF. : 
. 3 
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SUPERIOR ITALIAN BEES 


Special offer on 3-frame nuclei. Write us for prices on what you need, whether one or a car load. 
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CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES 


Order a sample and be convinced of the SUPERIOR quality. 
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Dovetailed Hive Bodies in lots of 100, 60c each. 
Covers and Bottom Boards in lots of 100, 50c each. 
Hoffman Frames, $50 per 1,000. 

Quotations on special orders. 


THE STOVER APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI ; 
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4 LAGOA erro Z 4 Note the outlines of the stan- + 
‘4 Glance at the eleven frames, LL a d ~ 
= ee ea ee dard 10-frame Hoffman depth + 
= spaces 1% inches from center P © ~~~------ ; be + 
< to center, 11% inches deep of P =f hive body compared to the % 
) ; p Modified Dad body. Y é 
= : ‘ : odifie adant body. ou + 
z the Modified Dadant hive, giv- 7 + 
4 ; 5 can see why more swarms and + 
3 ing adequate room for brood + 
= : ; less surplus come from small + 
z and stores in one hive body. [ ' $ 
2 hives. oy 
oe 4 
+ ; “ 
& : 
3 ° . 2 
= The Large Hive for Extracted Honey Production a 
+ Among the reasons why the Modified Dadant hive deserves a trial, especially where present equipment is = 
Bs not giving satisfaction are: + 
M oe 
Bs Deep frames 11% inches. Frame space Large one-story brood nest, adequate win- ¢ 
+ ventilation, swarm control easier, 6% in. ter stores, greater brood room, standard + 
Zz extracting frames. covers, bottoms. 4, 
& z 
‘ Present equipment may be used as super equipment on Modified Dadant brood chambers. Covers and bottoms for ¢ 
= this hive are the familiar metal roof cover with inner cover and regular standard bottoms, o 
& except for larger dimensions. + 
ee The standard of workmanship is ‘‘Beeware.”’ Write for free booklet on this hive to $ 
= : & 
oe iJ s 3, 
: G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. | = 
= There’s a Distributor near you 5s 
3, ee 
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“Falcon” 
SUPPLIES QUEENS FOUNDATION 


When You Buy “falcon” You Get the Best 


Prices for 1922 
Will Flease You 


Ask for our free catalog and booklet , "Simplified Beekeeping" 
W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, Falconer, (,.0iSt¢wn) N. Y., U. S. A. 


‘“‘Where the BEST Beehives come from’’ 


If there is no “faleon”, dealer near you, write for our proposition to dealers 
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Have a special offer to Beekeepers Associations or groups of Beekeepers that can 
use a car of bees at a time 800 te 1000 packages. We are prepared to load two cars 
a week after April 5th, 1922. Free ticket to the party coming down to go back with 
the car or I can furnish a man. This is the best way, no transferring from one car 
to another, bees go through in 3 to 4 days. 
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Also specialgattention given to small orders. 
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1922 prices. Booking orders now. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


1-lb. package $2.25 each, 25 or more $2.15 each. 
3-lb. package $5.25 each, 25 or more $5.00 each. 


Add price of queen wanted. 
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2-lb. package $3.75 each, 25 or more $3.60 each. 
2-comb nuclei $3.75 each, 3-comb nuclei $5.25 each. 
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1 untested queen $1.50 each, 25 or more $1.30 each 
1 select, untested $1.70 each, 25 or more $1.50 each. 


, 


1 tested $2.25 each, 25 or more $2.00 each. 
1 select tested, $2.65 each, 25 or more $2.25 each. 
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One-fifth down with order, balance just before shipping, or 4 per cent discount for full remittance for De- 
cember, 3 per cent for January orders. 
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“prop. NEUCES COUNTY APIARIES, Calallen, Tex. 
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BARNES’ FOOTPOWER MACHINERY Our Honey Labels are Good Labels. Send for Catalog. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il). 
Read what J. E. Parent, ™ 
of Chariton, N. Y. says: 
‘*We cut with one of The Engravings appearing in this publication are made 
your nem bsaes ce the 
Machines last winter Y es F , 
chaff hives with 7-in. : Ln AMY Waterloo Engraving & Service Co. 
cap, 100 honey-racks, ; : CH Waterloo, lowa 
500 frames and a great 
deal of other work.’’ 





Engravers, Electrotypers, Commercial Photographers, 
; “Wi Y Photo Retouchers, Designers 
SUF 
" Write if you need designs of Signature Cuts, Letter Heads, 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES iT Labels, Etc 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


























AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 



































THIS IS THE IT’S STAMPED 
CYPRESS "MARK OF } eo ON EVERY PIECE OF 
DISTINCTION" "TIDEWATER" 
M A CYPRESS 
‘TRADE Mark Res. U.S, Pat.Orrice 
THE MAN WHO BUYS CYPRESS MINUS THE 
ARROW TRADE-MARK AND THINKS HE IS 
"ALL GETTING "ALL 
HEART HEART 
FOR “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS FOR 
BEE- *“‘The Wood Eternal ’’ BEE- 
KEEPERS’ IS EITHER EXTREMELY "SHORT-SIGHTED" KEEPER’S 
USE OR EASILY SATISFIED, OR BOTH. USE 
(Of Course) WISE MEN SAY "SHOW ME! (Of Course) 
(THE TRADE MARK) 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION - E 
1261 POYDRAS BANK BLDG., NEW ORLDANS, LA., or 
1261 GRAHAM BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. M A 
Trane Maan Res. U.S, Par.Ornes 























DO YOU USE ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 





enables BEEKEEPERS TO OBTAIN ALL THE HONEY without waiting for 


Each comb is in itself a valuable asset to any apiary. It is the only comb which | 
the bees to draw out foundation. —THEREBY SAVING TIME AND MONEY. | 














We can prove that no practical BEEKEEPER can afford to be without the 
ALUMINUM HONEYCOMB 


In a recent issue of a National Bee Publication the following question and its answer appeared: 


Q. What is the total cost of a fully drawn out wax comb? 
A. The mininum cost of drawing out a wax comb is 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL BEEKEEPERS are buying ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS because they 
Cannot be destroyed by moths or rodents Prevent loss by melting 


Make extracting of honey easy Increase production 
Control production of drones Last forever with reasonable care 
Can be sterilized Cost no more than wax combs 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO,., Apiary Dept., CHICO, CAL. 
Sole distributors for DUFFY-DIEHL, Inc., Pasadena, Cal 








